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Camels are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes for 20 cents; 
or ten packages (200 
cigarettes) in a glass- 
ine-paper-covered 
carton. We strongly rec- 
ommend this carton for 
the home or office sup- 
ply or when you travel. 


—_ 


You’ve got all four 
' corners bolted down 











when you let Camels blaze you a 
new trail of cigarette enjoyment! 


And, my, my, how Camels refreshing 
flavor and remarkable mellow mild- 
ness will do that little thing to your 
supreme satisfaction! 


Camels quality and Camels expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos are so unusual, so 
appetizing you'll marvel that such de- 
light could be gotten out of a cigarette! 
Youll prefer Camels blend to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight! 


And, you're not likely to overlook the 
fact that Camels never tire your taste! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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This subtle principle in my hands, without edu- 
cation, without capital without training, without experience, 
ind without study or waste of time and without health, vitality 

will power has given me the power to earn more than a 
million dollars without selling merchandise, stocks, 
books, drugs, appliances or any material thing of any 
character. 

This subtle and basic principle of success requires 
no will power, no exercise, no strength, no energy, no study, no 

writing, no dieting, no concentration and no conscious deep 
breathing. There is nothing to practice, nothing to study, and 
nothing to sell. 


This subtle and basic principle of success does 
require that you practice economy or keep records, or 
memorize, or read, or learn to do anything, or force yourself 
any action or invest in any stocks, bonds, books, or 
rchandise. 
This Subtle Principle must not be confused with 
ory systems, “will power” systems, Christian Science, 
3] hology, magnetism, thrift or economy, nor should it be 
nfused with health systems, auto-suggestion, concentration, 
; ‘personality, ” self-confidence or opportunity, nor should this 
tle Principle be confused with initiative, mental endurance, 
k, chance, self-analysis or self-control. Neither should this 
t ante be confused with imagination, enthusiasm, persua- 
n, force or persistence, nor with the art or science of talking 
alesmanship, hypnotism, or advertising. 


N o one has yet succeeded in gaining success 
hout it. 
Vo one has ever succeeded in failing with it. 
It is absolutely the masterkey to success, prosperity and su- 
remacy. 
When I was eighteen years of age, it looked to 
me as though I had absolutely no chance to succeed. Fifteen 
nths altogether in common public school was the extent of 
my education. I had no money. When my father died, he left 
> twenty dollars and fifty cents, and I was earning hardly 
igh to keep myself alive. I had no friends for I was nega- 
tive and of no advantage to any one. I had no plan of life to 
p me solve any problem. In fact, I did not know enough to 
»w that life is and was a real problem, even though I had an 
ite problem of life’? on my hands. I was blue and de- 
ndent and thoughts of eternal misery arose in my mind 
tantly. I was a living and walking worry machine. 


I was tired, nervous, restless. I could not sleep. 

uld not digest without distress. I had no power of applica- 

Nothing appealed to me. Nothing appeared worth do- 

g from the fear that I could not do anything because of my 

or equipment of mind and body. I felt that I was shut out 
f the world of success and I lived in a world of failure. 








| was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly de- 

nded on drugs and doctors for my health as my father before 

I was a “floater” and depended on luck for success if I 

ere tohave any. I consciously or unconsciously believed that 

f | ever were to have health and success, the result would have 

tocome through some element of ease or assistance or through 

me mysterious or magical source. The result of this attitude 

1 my part was greater weakness, sickness, failure and misery 

s always the case under similar conditions. 

Gradually my condition became worse. I reached a de- 

gree of misery that seemed intolerable. I reached a crisis in 
realization of my failure and adverse-condition. 


Out of this misery and failure and pauperism of 
pirit—out of this distress—arose within me a desperate reac- 
—a final effort to live’ —and through this reaction, arose 
thin me, the discovery of the laws and principles of life, evo- 
ion, personality, mind, health, success and supremacy. 
\lso out of this misery arose within me the discovery of the 
vitable laws and principles of failure and sickness and 

f riority. 
When I discovered that I had unconsciously 
n employing the principles of failure and sickness, I imme- 
liately began to use the principles of success and supremacy. 
\ly life underwent an almost immediate change. I overcame 
Iness through health, weakness through power, inferior evolu- 
by superior evolution, failure by success, and converted 

iperism into supremacy. 


_I discovered a principle which I observed that 
successful personalities employ, either consciously or uncon- 
isly. I also discovered a principle of evolution and be- 
{ that if I used it, that my conditions would change, for I 
ut one disease—failure, and therefore there was but one 
success, and I began to use this principle and out of its 
irose my ambition, my powers, my education, my health, 
uccess and my supremacy, etc., etc. 
You also may use this principle of success deliberately, purpose- 
fully, consciously and profitably. 


Just as there is a principle of darkness, there is 
soa principle of failure, ill-health, weakness and negative- 
If you use the principle of failure consciously or uncon- 

isly, you are sure always to be a failure. Why seek success 
ppt asd through blindly seeking te find y our path 

gh the maze of difficulties? Why not open your “mental 
through the use of this subtle success principle, and thus 
crately and purposefully and consciously and successfully 













bonds, - 





é 


advance in the direction of supremacy and away from failure 
and adversity? 


I discovered this subtle principle—this key to 
success—through misery and necessity. You need never be 
miserable to have the benefit of this subtle principle. You 
may use this success principle just as successful individuals of 
all time, of all countries, of all races, and of all religions have 
used it either consciously or unconsciously, and as I am using 
it consciously and purposefully. It requires no education, no 
preparation, no preliminary knowledge. Any one can use it. 





Any one can harness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put it 
to work for success and supremacy. Regardless of what kind 
of success you desire, this subtle principle is the key that opens 
the avenue to what you want. 


Succeed like others through this subtle principle of 


success. It was used by 

Moses, Sarah Bernhardt, Liszt, 

Caesar, Galli-Curci, Mendelssohn, 
Napoleon, Nordica, Beethoven, 
Roosevelt, — Verdi, 

Rockefeller, Cleopatra Copernicus, 
Herbert Spencer, ptm me the Great, Confucius, 
Emerson, ison, ohamm 

Darwin, Newton, Cicero, 

J. P. Morgan, Wanamaker, Demosthenes, 
Harriman, Phil Armour, Aristotle, 

Woodrow Wilson, Andrew Carnegie, Plutarch, 

Charles Schwab, Frick, Christopher Colum- 
Lloyd-George, Elbert Hubbard, s, 

Clemenceau, Hiram Johnson, Vanderbilt, 
Charles E. Hughes, Richard Mansfield, Marcus Aurelius, 
Abraham Lincoln, Shakespeare, ‘ericles, 

George Washington, Mozart, Lycurgus, 

Marshall Field, Richard Wagner, Ben jamin Franklin, 


and thousands and thousands of others—the names of success- 
ful men and women of all times and of all countries and of all 
religions, and of all colors, make a record of the action of ‘this 
Subtle Principle of Success. None of these individuals could 
have succeeded without it—no one can.succeed without it—no 
one can fail with it. 


Every one realizes that human beings owe a 
duty to each other. Only the very lowest type of human being 
is selfish to the degree of wishing to profit without helping some 
one else. This world does not contain very great numbers of 
the lowest and most selfish type of human beings. Almost 
every one, in discovering something of value, also wants his 
fellow man to profit through his discovery. This is precisely 
my attitude. I feel that I should be neglecting my most im- 
portant duty towards my fellow human beings, if I did not 
make every effort—every decent and honest effort—to induce 
every one to also benefit to a maximum extent through the 
automatic use of this subtle principle. 

I fully realize that it is human nature to have 
less confidence in this principle because I am putting it in the 
hands of thousands of individuals for a few pennies, but I can- 
not help the negative impression I thus possibly create. I must 
fulfill my duty just the same. 

I do not urge any one to procure it because I offer it for a few 
pennies, but because the results are great—very great. 

This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful 
and overmastering in its influence for good, profit, prosperity 
and success, that it would be a sin if I kept it to myself and 
used it only for my personal benefit. ° 
If this subtle principle of success does not make you rich 

and successful, it will cost you absolutely nothing 
—I guarantee it. 


So sure am of the truth of my statements—so 
absolutely positive am I of the correctness of my assumption 


Why Live An Inferior Life? - Your Supremacy Guaranteed 


A Subtle Principle of Success 


and so absolutely certain am | that t princ in r 
hands, will work wonders for you that | am w to place 
this principle in your hands for twenty-four hours at my risk 
and expense. You will 1 nize the princip] 


within twenty-four hours—i 
become conscious of it, you 
peers its re ality and it power 
sonal profit, pleasures, advancen 





Thousands of individuals claim that the infor- 
mation disclosing and eho icidating secret pr f 
is worth a thousand dollars of any eae mor S have 
written that they mae not take a mil 

You will wonder th 
this information—for discl 
into your possession and 
influence. 


I have derived such tremendous results—amaz- 








ing results from its power, that I want every man, w n 
matured child to have this key t iccess, pr n 
wealth. This is why I am willing to send it to an n} 








address on approval without a single penny in advan 
You would never forgive me, and I could never 
forgive myself, nor could the creative forces of the Universe 


forgive us, if I failed to bring you to the point of using thi 
subtle principle of success. You would never forgive me if I 
failed to do for you that which you would do for me, if our 


positions were reversed. 


From every part of the country comes appreciation 





of my extraordinary discovery —Tue SuBTLE PRINCIPLE OF 
SuccEss. 

“‘T cannot say too much for your discovery. It is cer I 
doing wonders for me, even at the advan ‘ed age of eig 

“I thank you for the blessings you have brought to my life 


through the ‘Subtle Principle of Success.”’ 
“T can never ful y repay you for revealing to me the ‘Subtl 
Princi if sle of Success’ an 10w to use it.” 














“Your elucidation of the ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is 
wonderful. Even today it is worth a hundred lar me.” 

“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Scaien’ is working wonders for 
me. I would not part with it for a million dol 

“T regard your ‘Sut ” Principle of Success’ as worth a 
thousand dollars of any person’s money, regardless of how p 
the individual may be.” 

“It is impossible to place a limit to the monetary value of 


your discovery.” 

“T am from Missouri. 
thé goods.” 

“TI always believed that 
which gave them 
to use it until you exp! 
impossible for me to fail w 
possible for me to succeed w 

“T thank you for the wonder 
the ‘Subtle Principle of 
of money for what this | 
are honestly entitled to mill 

Ra, am a man of my word a 
dollars this first day fo 

a] am enthusiastic over } 


Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is 


successful men used a principle 
- knew what it hor 


success | never 










ciple of Success.’ and at the age of eighty-six am pursuing suc- 
cess as never before 

“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ has in twenty-four hours 
given me wonderful results. I am ready to back any statement 
made in favor of your ‘Subtle Principle of Success.’ It opens 


up a new universal opportunity.” 

“*The Subtle Principle of Suceess’ is doing for me more than 
you claim. The truth about it is hard to bei _ 

You want success of some kind. This is your opportunity to 
get it—to get what you want—guaranteed. 


WRITE YOUR ADDRESS on the « 


e by return mail 


upon and mail it to 
me, and you will receiy SUBTLE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF SUCCESS—the master principle—the equal of 


1 you have never seen. 





whicl 
If this subtle principle of success does not solve your every 
problem, it will cost you absolutely nothing: 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA 757 Berkeley Building 
West 44th Street, New York City 





i ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 757 Berkeley Building 
| West 44th Street, New York City 
You may send me, at your risk, “THE SUBTLE PRINCIPLE 
OF SUCCESS.” 
I promise to either re-mail it t ou, within twenty-tour h 
its receipt by me, or t  Rwo D 
It is understood that “sam ahaubiaie obligat r 
now nor later. 
| Name. ...seseeeceeeess Ss esesccsseccccccoeee Ceecccces 
(Wri ) 
| Addresg ....cccccccece eecccee dee Rtahadewedbadouesnss 
WN dh cbveenne< 
l Se wins oe we NGs ec enweenatesuas 
| Editor's Note-—The ab 
guaranteed in every way to be as repr ited. 
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Hivktration shows es. 


sections of a Michelin 
tube and of another 
standard make ce - 
mented together and 


_ Placedin half acasing, 


Le Yt, Wg 
i My 


YY WEYL 
VOGAL 


Michelin Red Inner Tubes being | 


ring-shaped like all casings it—>- 


without stretching or wrinkling. 


Other tubes being straight, must 
~€— wrinkle in an attempt to conform 
to the shape of the casing. 


Ask any automobile owner what 
make of inner tube is best. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, N, J. 


Other factories: Clermont. Ferrand, |||France: 
London, England; Turin, | Italy: 
Dealers in all parts of the world. 
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Flarding and (0x in Business and Finance 


“A Study of the Two (andidates in Their ‘Practical ‘Relations 
By ‘RICHARD. BARRY 


HAT is the business and financial history of 
the two leading presidential candidates, Sena- 
tor Harding and Governor Cox? Is the only 
thing that separates them partisanship? 

Wherein do their methods as men of affairs differ, if at 
all? What are their respective mental attitudes toward 
publishing, toward investment, and toward business 
enterprise generally as revealed not by what they say in 
political campaigns, but by what they have done in a 
generation of accomplishment? 

To get authoritative answers to these questions I went 
to Marion and to Dayton. I talked to the candidates 
themselves and received from each a frank state- 








Senator Harding’s sim- 
ple but comfortable 
home at Marion, Ohio. 


ment of the facts. I visited 
the respective publishing 
plants and talked with their 
subordinates and employees. 
I visited their business com 

petitors and political rivals 
ind sought contrary infor 

mation. Iattempted to se- 
through the leading 
business men of the two cit- 
les, a fair estimate of their 
general reputation and 
Stinding. In all of these 
questions I completely ig- 
ored the subject of politics. 


cure 


The Marion Daily Star building, the 
home of Senator Harding’s newspaper. 


Without going too deeply into detail here is the result 
of that investigation. 

In his twenties Harding joined with tweother young 
men, John Sickel and Jack Warwick, and purchased the 
Marion Siar, then a defunct newspaper, for $300 cash 
and an additional note for a similar amount. Harding’s 
father, a country doctor, loaned him his hundred dollars. 
Sickel, who had no penchant for newspaper work, shortly 
got out, selling his interest to Harding for part cash and 
part promissory note. A few years later Warwick, now 
known throughout the country as a paragrapher on the 
Toledo Blade, sold his interest to Harding on a 
similar basis, and departed for wider professional op 

portunity. This left Harding 
sole owner of a very struggling 


Marion Star had 


proved 


i of Ta 23 ? 
LO Theis Respective (Communities 


to be a money-maker 


Harding was squarely on his own financial feet 


From the time of her ma 
sociated actively in the busi 
office. 
father, and is generally cre 
of vital assistance to her h 
building of their fortunes. 
co-workers in every 
and a similar responsibility 


sense 


considered in Marion as a municipal pride and delig 
for in mid-Ohio such characteristically American domesti 


triage Mrs. Harding was as 


ness, occupying a desk in the 


She inherited some of the business ability of het 


dited in Marion with being 


usband in the practical ul 


They were comrades and 
and had the same interest 


. This conjugal efficiency is 
lelight 


activity is held up as exemplary. 





country newspaper in a town 
of 6,cco, and burdened with debt. 
In 1801 Harding married Flor 
ence Kling, daughter of Marion’s 
richest citizen at that time. Mr. 
Kling disapproved the match and 
for seven years after the marriage 
did not recognize his son-in-law. 
He never gave him the least 
financial assistance. On _ his 
death, a few years ago, his estate 
amounted to about $700,000, of 
which over six-sevenths went to 
a favorite son, while Mrs, Hard- 
ing and another child shared in 
the residue. By that time, the 
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Where the Dayton News 
J. M. Cox’s newspaper 


Governor 
goes to press. 


Governor Cox lives in 
handsome resi 


near Dayton. 


this 
dence, 


paper 
plant, and 


Press franchise 


the Assoc lated 
Whik 
impossible 

mate the 
property, the g 
being of so intangil 
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The huge stage of the St. Louis Municipal Opera, three times as large 
as that of an ordinary theater, faces an open-air auditorium seating 


A New Tune in Old St. Louts 
Sixth of the Series 
Mixing With Americans 
By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


HEN the census reports were published upon the standings for 1920 of 
America’s big-league cities, your correspondent decided that it might 
be tactful of him not to include St. Louis in his itinerary. 
From a proud rank in the first division in 1910, 
lack of team work had caused the club to drop back in 192c from fourth place to 
Detroit had butted into the big league to claim fourth, and Cleveland had 
Otherwise, the relative standing of the clubs had 


St. Louis had had a bad season. 


sixth. 


climbed from sixth to fifth. 


remained as in IgI0. 

Yes, it 
having finished h’s sojourn 
in Kansas City and Omaha, 
your correspondent packed 
his bag and prepared to 
sneak up on unsuspecting 
Chicago. But just as he was 
ibout to buy his railway 
ticket, along came a letter 
that altered his plans. It 
was a _ personal missive 
signed by the Mayor of St. 
Louis, inviting LFsLie’s rep- 
resentative to attend some 
sort of al fresco “show”’ in 
Forest Park 

Though he forthwith 
epted that invitation, your 
orrespondent is frank to 
confess that something like 

groan escaped him when 
he hastily read it over. He 
had horrid visions of what 
the “show” would be. 
Probably the best he could 


3 
hope tor would be session 





summer grand opera, o1 
| il periormance¢ ol 
S tk ig by Sha reare 
{ eT i ste ig to 
I Mess sung by 
rus Of SOO ama eurs 
ss Dp e. Or t 
h ight | 1 
\n 1 ) 
( } ( (,eors, 
\ expres I 
, 
ve pag Gene 
N eant dis 
promised 
) r gh | h 
the lette 
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Rn”? 


would be kinder, perhaps, to say nothing at all about St. Louis. So, 


Apparently, 
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The canyon of Olive Street, where finance and retail 
shopping join their streams of pedestrians and traffic. 
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many years 


be placed. 


of the “show.” 


huge Middle Western community. 


we stand to our guns 


or thereabouts. 
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A distinctive touch in the way of police 
uniforms appears on St. Louis corners 
in the summer time. The crossing 
cops wear a light uniform of Con- 
federate gray, with a British globe- 
trotter’s sun helmet. This is Joseph 
A. Schneider, 12th and Locust Streets. 


(Photo by St. Louis Con- 
v Publicity and 


9,260. The ‘‘show” is an altogether delightful entertainment to attend 
on a warm summer night, and it has proved to be extremely popular. 


followed it from the St 
Louis Convention, Publicity 
and Tourist Bureau, pro 
posing a personally con- 
ducted party in St. Louis 
sounded even worse. These 
missives seemed to spell in 
dreadful letters: H-I-G-H- 
B-R-O-W-S O-N-L-Y! Din- 
ner clothes, formal speeches 
stately ladies in long re 
ceiving lines, and “we have 
with us tonight!” ... He 
knew those St. Louis aristo- 
crats of old, when they used 
to fling their celebrated 
caste and culture into the 
face of democratic Kansas 
City, his old home town 
Well, just let them try it! 
He would get his revenge 
when he sat down to write 
about their “show.” 

Not only did he know 
St. Louis aristocrats. H¢ 
knew a lot of other things 
about the town. He knew 
St. Louis of old as a hulking 
city with the hookworm; 
where nothing could be a: 
complished without her 
culean effort and frantic dis 
sension; where a_ bridg 


across the Mississippi River had stood like a monument to discord thes 
its spans complete but never put to service because warring 
factions could not be brought to agree upon where the approaches shoul 
He knew St. Louis as the biggest city west of the Mississipp 
but as a place not of the spirit of the West; rich, self-satisfied and slothful 
a giant in population, but too proud to fight. 


The instinct of self-preservation tempted your correspondent to del 


his arrival in St. Louis until the latest possible moment before the curt: 
In fact, he arrived so late that he missed half of the fir 
act of a tuneful musical comedy probably well known to all of you, and 1 
the Tired Business Man in particular, under the name otf “ Katinka.” 


Now, it is the writer’s earnest conviction, though he may have to forf« 


a Phi Beta Kappa key for saying so, that “Katinka” furnishes a not un 
worthy type of musical entertainment for the summer season and for 

To declare this will embroil America’ 
Oldest Illustrated Weekly Newspaper in a heated local controversy, but 
If this be lowbrow, make the most of it! 
who wear their hair long and like to think ot St. Louis as the “ Boston of th 
West” favor uplifting the season’s program te the level of grand oper 
They read over the bill of 


All the 


(Continued on page 304 
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he St 
tblicity ; {) |e 
1, pro- a ot . Protecting His Steps i a 
con- : a From Hot Sands € 
Louis : aes ae : The governors of Jaffa A ais 
These ; t and Jerusalem escorting : 
pell in . nn Sir Herbert Samuel, the 4 
I-G-H- i , eC new High Commissioner 
’! Din- Be } J} 17 - ‘ vl of Palestine, upon his ar- j 
eeches rival at Jaffa. Sir Her & 
ng re bert landed from H. M. S. 
e have Centaur, and took a spe- } 
He cial train for Jerusalem -j 
, The strings of flapping if 
aristo- Beh flags, the array of troops ; 
y used ii . , and the inevitable movie 
brated HF camera-man alltestify that 
to thelae % official arrivals are much 
K ansas Ms | the same the world over. 
town 
try it! 
evenge 
» write 
know 
be He 
things 
_ knew HRP 
ulking ia 
Worm, iy Sanaa ~ F esciemmasnarseaner meena 
be at wy = ~ 2 : 
her- The One in White ) y eee: yok Britain’s Back 
tic dis is Sir Herbert Pp Or git ‘os ten React 
bridge & The Mayor of Jerusa- F. Py ten “s oh ee iti % ; ~ Lancers of the British 
- thes lem formally greeting é r a a a : a re ’ . Indian Army on guard 
arring Sir Herbert with an ad- nf . 1m ; 1 ¥ in Jaffa streets on th 
should dress of welcome. The — . ™ a €) = coming of the 
ssippi Commissioner’s official c* a Y = Commissioner. Of Jaf 
A residence is the palace a : : s sin, : fa’s 45.000 population 
othful, § built on the Mount of } - .. oe By / gia tae pried, i ‘ all save a ‘colony of 
Olives for Kaiser Wil ‘aE <. : fy , a E 5 8.000 Jews are Mo 
del: helmof Germany, when — - os : , » a —/ 8 §=hammedans. is 
‘urta ing he visited Palestine. pao or " iat s the port of 
le fir : ~~ ; i a a / , 
and t 
forf« 
ot un 
for 
erica’s 
y, but 
thos 
of th 
operi & The Loudest Voices in Palestine’s Welcome 
anes Jaffa, 35 miles from Jerusalem, is the biblical Joppa. It was taken, lost and retaken 


by the Crusaders. Napoleon stormed it in 1799. Turkish rule began in 1841. 
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“STAND BY THE FLAG: INyGOD WE TRUST” 


CHARLES AUBREY EATON 


ED{i OR 








(an Trotzky (Conquer the World? 


WO years ago such a query would have been 
scoffed at as foolish question number one mil- 
lion and one. But the man who refuses to 

face the facts today in sober earnestness is abso- 
lutely blind to what is going on under his very nose. 

It took America’ nearly three years to get herself 
awake to the German menace. Thank God, the 
awakening did not come too late. But the German 
menace was a mere plaything compared with this 
monster of brutality and ruin that has come out of 
the ruins of Russia. 

If the Russian Reds are not turned out of Poland, 
there is small reason to doubt that eventually they 
will overthrow the tottering civilization of middle 
Europe and ultimately destroy the world, including 
America. 

Does any one know what this abominable thing is 
that we call Bolshevism? How can it be met suc- 
cessfully? What is America’s duty at the present 
hour in the premise? 

Bolshevism is first of all an idea. The most tre- 
mendous and hateful the world has conceived since 
Anglo-Saxon civilization began. 

It is the Nemesis of long centuries of selfishness, 
greed, tyranny and privilege. 

Since time began the masses of men in most coun- 
tries have been crushed by the burden of a rotten 
social system. The great super-structure of modern 
civilization has rested upon the backs and hearts of 
the uncounted millions. The slave and the serf, 
the proletariat under a dozen different names, have 
lain prostrate and dumb beneath every 
conceivable injustice. Bound by the 
iron bands of class and caste, shrouded 
in ignorance and superstition, toiling 
without hope, living without vision, the 
masses of men have lived and died mere 
beasts of burden. 

It is useless to ignore, evade or deny 
this fundamental world condition. The 
great cities of Europe have for centuries 
rested upon a slum life, the horror and 
despair of which would tax the imagina- 
tion of a Victor Hugo to portray. Only 
a few years ago eighty per cent. of the 
people in Russia were bought and sold with 
the land, like the fences and trees. The 
class system has held continental Europe 
in its iron clutch and made impossible 
social or economic progress, except it be 
achieved by and for the class rather than 
the individual. 

Bolshevism is an explosion of human 
nature against this iron bondage. 

Under the shock of the great World 
War the common people of European 
countries became conscious of their power 
and of their right. This consciousness re- 
quired only leadership to direct it, in order 
to become a great shattering force in the 
world. The leadership appeared in the 
persons of Lenine, Trotzky and their 
like. 





siahs with blind fanaticism, and Bolshevism emerged 
as a world force. 

Bolshevism is most deadly in its results because it 
is primarily a state of mind. It seems to be a com- 
bination of class suspicion and hate, personal jeal- 
ousy, covetousness and envy, and the will to power. 
The more ignorant, brutal and stupid, the better 
equipped a man is to believe in and practice 
Bolshevism. 

Bolshevism is the sodden determination by great 
numbers of the brutal and ignorant among men to 
use their brute force to batter down all government, 
destroy all the achievements of the human mind and 
establish the proletariat in the rulership of the world. 

The whole proposition is so absolutely repulsive 
and menacing that one marvels how any reasonable 
human being can look upon it without horror. 

In Western civilization, through the ages, the at- 
tempt has been made, often unsuccessfully to put 
government in the hands of the wise, the good and 
the strong. Bolshevism would put all government 
in the hands of the ignorant, and the vicious. It is 
absolutely undemocratic because it starts out as a 
proletarian dictatorship, and would go to pieces the 
moment that it lost the authority of self-appointed 
despotism. 

There is a singular likeness between Bolshevism 
and Prussianism. Prussianism proposes to exploit 
the many in the interests of the few, using in the proc- 
ess lying propaganda, every conceivable form of 
hypocrisy, and a continuous trading upon human 








Their message to the oppressed and re- 
pressed millions of Russia was, “Your 
deliverance has come. Rise against your 
ancient masters, take their property and 
their lives, assume control of your own 
country and make the rich few work to 
support the poor many.” 

The Russian people, out of their abys- 
mal ignorance and simplicity, swallowed 
this new gospel, followed their new Mes 
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And the Keystone is Government! 


Drawn by W. A. ROGERS 


weaknesses. Having prepared the psychological 
soil, Prussianism uses brute force to crush all 
opposition. 

Bolshevism is Prussianism turned upside down, 
It proposes, by the use of lying propaganda, to break 
down mental and moral opposition, and then by 
brute force to seize what it is after. Its theory is 
to make the few support the many. 

In Russia Bolshevism has been living upon the 
accumulated economic results of past ages. When 
this accumulation is exhausted, Bolshevism, as a so- 
cial and economic system, will collapse. Not before. 
So long as stolen jewels, houses, lands, and instru- 
ments of production can be used or consumed by 
these thieves, the thieves will be strong and pros- 
perous. When they have to turn from stealing to 
honest toil, the real test will come. 

Bolshevism is not confined to Russia. India is 
seething with it. In fact, the whole continent of 
Asia is like a smoldering volcano, ready to burst 
into world-destroying flames. There is hardly a 
European country that is not saturated more or less 
with the Bolshevik idea. We have a little of it 
here in America, so far as external forms are con- 
cerned, and a great deal of it in the actual mental 
and moral attitude of millions of people. 

But the real danger to America does not lie in the 
Bolshevism which we now have in the country, but 
in the world-conquering plans which are being put 
into force under the leadership of Trotzky and Lenine. 

There is every reason to believe that Germany 
will have to associate herself with Russia 
in the not distant future if she has not 
already done so. If the Germans re-or- 
ganize the resources of Russia, they can 
defy the world and we shall find ourselves 
fighting once more to protect our homes 
trom the invasion of the Hun. 

The action of the British workingmen 
in bluffing their government about Poland 
is most unfortunate. They have by this 
action done great injury to the cause 
of democracy throughout the world. 
These British union labor men talk like 
the Bolshevists when they proclaim that 
they will force their government to do as 
the laboring class demands. 

We have had one or two announcements 
or pronouncements of the same sort in 
this country, but largely for purposes of 
publicity. If the working people, so 
called, or the proletariat, of the world in 
every country could be united in the 
scheme of Lenine, they would throw the 
world back into its original barbarism. 

The question before Western civiliza- 
tion today is, shall we rule ourselves or be 
ruled by self-appointed masters? Shall 
we be governed by wise men or by 
lunatics? 

There is only one way to settle it and 
that is for the men of character and vision, 
who believe in democratic principles, in 
representative government, in the right of 
the individual to realize himself, who 
believe in honor, truth, religion, freedom, 
progress, to stand up and fight. 

We will welcome from our readers con- 
structive suggestions as to how the Bol- 
shevistic idea can be most speedily stamped 
out of the minds of its adherents and 
American ideas nd _ ideals substituted 
therefor. 
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Ponzi, a Wizard that Overplayed His Hand 


Here he is; the bland young Italian who, a month 
ago, would cynically have denied the existence of 
any “‘shrewd New Engilanders.”” He had too much 
cold cash evidence to the contrary. At the left is 
Ponzi as Montreal recorded him on a forgery charge. 



































Cheerful Under Arrest 


+ 


His sunny suavity was proof against 
clouds of suspicion for days, his nerve car- 
rying him nicely along until accumulating 
proof compelled confession. More subtle 

and plausible in his project 











than was “Syndicate 
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Wife and Mo ther 


Photograph taken at the 

entrance to the Ponzi 

home at Lexington Cen- 

ter, Mass. Ponzi’s mother 

has been in America but 

a short. time, her son hav- 
ing brought her here from Italy 
to share in his prosperity. He 
himself arrived from Italy but 
a few years ago, his total 
wealth then amounting to 
$2.50. Ponzi kept his wife in 
ignorance of his previous 
clashes with the law, and as 
long as possible concealed from 
her the fact of his arrest. That 
she must know was the part of 
his plight that troubled him. 
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Miller” twenty years ago, 
the goods on Ponzi were 
harder to get, but his ulti- 
mate finish, and that of his 
‘clients,’ was dismally simi 
lar. Miller claimed that in 
side tips on the stock market 
enabled him to pay 520 per 
ent. Ponzi’s tempting bait 


vas foreign exchange. 


The Ponzi Mansion 


\ showplace at Lexington, 
Mass., the house was a rea- 
sonably modest establish 
ment, considering the speed 
vith which Ponzi’s millior 
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Ponzi Makes a Hubbub of the Hub 


A typical scene in front of (and all around) Ponzi’s Boston office in Wil 
liams Court when the rumor spread that “‘the wizard” was insolvent and 
payments had been suspended. Similar scenes were enacted on Floyd 
Street, Brooklyn, when the Miller Syndicate blew up twenty years ago. 


Trust Company Closed by Ponzi Exposure 


Groups, some merely curious, others dazed and out of pocket, about th 
barred entrance of the Hanover Trust Co., Boston, which shut down fol 
lowing Ponzi’s arrest and the crumbling of his Securities Exchange ( 
hy 


Ponzi was reported to have had a large interest in the institution 
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Do Fokes Improve with Age? 


F by “improve” I mean improve in 
commercial value, I must answer myself 
in the affirmative. Go to any musical 
comedy or farce and you will be assured 

that I am right. The majority of “lines” 
that get a big laugh are jokes that vou have 
heard before. Sometimes they are provided 
with new dresses and fresh scenery, but the 


- 
Oliver Herford 


Lllustvations by the Author 


audience—a professional! one at that—laughed 
for several minutes without stopping. The 
same story told by the same comedian, the 
popular favorite, Ed Wynne, is, I am in- 
formed, one of the biggest “laughs” in a 
piece that has been running for months on 
Broadway and yet it was printed in Puck 
and in Everybody's Magazine and re-printed 
by newspapers all over the country as much 
as SIX years ago. 





is impossible to be passionately in love 
with more than two lovers at the same 
time? Whoever it was, the “Woman” 
kept within the limit; how she managed 
to do so, being a ‘New Woman,” I cannot 
tell you, but in these days we all have to 
economize more or less and, I take it, she 
hooverized on heart-rations and scrimped 
and saved her emotions to the verge of 
starvation to keep within the limit. 
Then after all the 
“ Woman’s”’ scrimping 





plot is the same and they 
never fail to get the eaten 
same big laugh. [ : 
The playwright, Mc- l 
Clellan, who wrote ““The tar eta 





and saving, both her 
lovers are killed in the 
: war, but she does not 
i allow herself to be dis- 





Belle of New York” and | 
many other great suc- 
cesses, once told me that 
for the first night of his 
productions he relied en- 
tirely upon new and 
original humor and fresh 
jokes to make a hit 
with the critics whose 
business it is to detect 
and ruthlessly expose 
anything in the shape of 
second-hand or shop- 
worm goods. 

“On the second night,”’ 
said McClellan, “T cut 
out all the new jokes 
and put good old re- 
liable, sure laugh-getters 
in their place.” 

This was for the bene- 








couraged by a little set- 
back like that; the “ Wo- 
man’’ is an optimist; her 
heart is built rather on 
the plan of a_ taxicab 
than a non-refillable bot- 
tle. To give you an idea 
of the strength of her 
optimism I must quote 
the ‘“Woman’s” own 
words: ‘I love my dead 
dearly, so dearly that be- 
cause of them who have 
gone, love has remained. 
I know a man ts on the 
way. I shall recognize 
him.” 

And that’s all I know 
about “Woman” by 
Magdalene Marx, and 








fit of the dear Public. 
And the playwright was 
right, nor did he neces- 
sarily underestimate the intelligence of the 
public. A story must have a good point to 
stand the wear and tear of constant repeti- 
tion which keeps it in circulation and makes 
an old story of it. Then again there is no 
“wheeze” so old that it is not new to, I 
should think, at least a third of an audience, 
and these together with those who have heard 
it before, but who are delighted afresh by 
some special art or trick of personality in the 
telling, constitute a spontaneous “claque”’ 
which is all that is needed to start the rest 
of the audience applauding. 

l'o take a case in point there is a story of 
a young man who was born and raised on a 
horse-ranch and never saw a woman till he 
met and married the only girl in that part 
of the country. Shortly after the wedding ke 
was seen without his wife, and on being 
asked where she was he explained that when 
walking in the woods one day she had tripped 
on a stump and broken her leg and he had to 
shoc it her! 

This is the outlire of a story that was 
sprung at an actor’s benefit last winter, and 
as IT was told by one of those present, the 


Even Noah got by, with an old one, once in a while. 


The moral is, don’t be afraid of “ chest- 
nuts!” 


The Truth -About Women 


HERE is, I am told, a type of woman 
that takes a morbid delight in ex- 
patiating upon her internal idiosyncrasies. 
I wonder if it is only another phase of this 
same obsession that impels certain women of 
another type to publicly exploit the peculi- 
arities of their mental and moral anatomy. 
If you share my abhorrence of that sort of 
entertainment, dear Reader, I advise you not 
to read a much-adveriised book entitled 
“Woman” by Magdalene Marx. 

The publisher may be prejudiced, but this 
is what he has to say about “Woman.” 
“The book has sent a thrill threugh the world. 
Tt has stirred people like a gos pel.” 

I don’t know whether Bertrand Russell 
is an expert in the matter, but this is what 
he has to say about it: ‘Here for the first 
time ts told the truth about weman.” 

It is the story of a woman who has two 
lovers. By the way, who was it that said it 


it’s all I want to know 
in spite of the fact that 
among the sponsors of her 
“people-stirring” book is one Isadora Duncan! 


Speaking of the H.C. L. 


Mr. Don Marquis is about as far removed 
from an advertising poet as Thomas Hardy 
is from—say Amy Lowell; indeed, there is 
nothing so abhorrent to him as the thought 
of reading his own poetry in public or to 
use his own words at teas and similar soul 
and culture fights. But even the best poet 
has his price, I suppose, and in his column 
the “Sundial’’ Don has given a tariff of 
designedly prohibitive rates not only for 
reading various styles of poetry but also for 
“conversation on poetry or related topics,” 
for which last he charges $75 an hour. 

In these days of profiteers it is refreshing 
to meet with some one who is not trying to 
gouge the public. But when Mr. Marquis 
lists such an item as ‘For pretending to like 
Amy Lowell’s work” at the ridiculous rate 
of only $1,000 an hour or fraction thereof, 
I feel compelled to protest. 

My charge for pretending to like Amy 
Lowell’s work is $100,000,000,000. 
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With Bomb and Torch the Reds Wreck Rovno 
When General Budienny’s Bolshevik cavalry made a dash toward Lemberg days before the fall of the town, by a Polish officer of aviation, who n 
to outflank the Poles, previous to the great Polish retreat, Rovno, a fortified reconnaissance just after the Red attackers flew away. The Reds, fin 
place of great strategic importance, then in the hands of the Poles, was that they could not hold the town after they occupied it, set fire to it. 
severely bombed. The photograph at the top of the page was taken three The lower photograph shows the direful result which was achieved. 
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Holland Expands 


When the Dutch are in need of addi- 
tional territory they do not go to war to 
get it. Instead they simply fill up a por 
tion of the Zuyder Zee with enormous 
quantities of branches tied into com 
pact bundles and add a thick layer of 
large stones, thereby reclaiming as 
much valuable land as 1s needed. In 
this picture the laborers are shown 
working skilfully with the branches. 





















Why Not Try This in America? 


How many of the readers of LESLIE’s have ever seen anything like this? 


ping contest staged recently in Melbourne, Australia, in honor of the Prince of Wales, who was 
an enthusiastic spectator. Five men, standing on spikes driven into tall poles, chopped off the 
tops of the poles. The winner was esco:ted to H. R. H. who shook hands with him heartily. 


It is a wood chop 
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“Vive la France” 


This is the way the Rumanians recently greeted Lieutenant Henri Roget, of the French 
Flying Corps, while he was en route (in an airplane) from the French Capital to Bucharest. 


Japan Has Trouble, Too 


The gentleman who is being escorted to the jug has just 
been nabbed by the police during a somewhat stormy 
mass meeting in Uyeno Park, Tokyo. He and thou 
sands of others like him have been causing the Japanese 
authorities much concern of late by their radical utter- 
ances. The malcontents have been waging a bitter fight 
against Premier Hara, (whom they wish to res gn) and 
they have not always used Sunday School language 
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A Texas Tragedy 


Crash! went this building (a three-story 
one) on August 9th in the busiest por- 
tion of Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 
A Chinese restaurant, where scores of 
people were dining at the time 
the edifice collapsed, occupied part of 
the premises. A large number of 
people were injured. Repairs on the 
structure caused the sudden downfall. 
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George Forgets Affairs of State 


The camera chap who took this picture sneaked up on His Majesty, King George V_ of 
England, and snapped him when he wasn’t looking! Great Britain’s ruler is seen (looking ex 
traordinarily comfortable) chatting with the Duke of Connaught and the Marquis of Soveral 
aboard the Royal Yacht Britannia at Cowes. ‘‘George’”’ prefers yachting to wearing a crown 











Turkey’s One Friend 


Today the French hate the Turks, who allied themselves 
with Germany during the war, thereby greatly prolong- 
ing the conflict. However, there is one exception at 
least—Pierre Loti, the great French writer. Loti since 
the armistice came has been vigorously defending his 
Mohammedan friends. The Turks, to show their grat- 
itude, have named Loti ‘‘Citizen of Stamboul” and 
placed a most complimentary tablet upon the home 
there (shown above) where he lived before the war. 
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The English Air Derby 


A batch of Sopwith “Snipers” waiting for the signal to start from Hendon during the 
recent London Aerial Derby, won by a Martinside ‘“Semi-Quaver” in very fast time 
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1 Farming Docs Not Pay 


By CHARLES AUBREY E-ATOXK | 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York recently published 
a pamphlet entitled “Our Basic Industry—America’s Agricul 
The facts set forth are so enlightening that 
| am passing them along to the readers of LEsiir’s. More than thirty 


tural Prosperity.” 


aes : . ; 
millions of our people live on farms 


In 1910 the value of all farm property was $41,000,000,000, and in 
1919 it had risen to the enormous total of $51,000,000,000. This is 
more than the capital of all the manufacturing establishments, rail 


ways, mines, and quarries in the United States. 


The output of our farms increased from $1,500,000,000 in 1879 to 


$16,000,000,000 iN 1917 


The total farm indebtedness in the United States is estimated at 
Of this nearly two-thirds is mortgage indebtedness 
This colossal sum is only 12 per cent. of the value of all farm property, 
showing that farming is the most conservative business in the world. 

It needs to be rémembered in pondering these stupendous figures that today less than 
In +880 one farm family needed to raise 


£6 ,000,000,000 


one-third of our population lives on farms. 


enough food to sustain itself and part of another family. 
must raise enough fooa to sustain itself and two other families. 
It would seem that with such an absolute monopoly in the production of the most 
necessary item in commerce the farmer ought to be rich, happy and under no necessity 
to work overtime. But the facts are quite different. The American farmer today is the 
most burdened, perplexed and overworked member of society. 
thirds of our population dwelling in cities must depend upon the.farmer for safety from 
starvation it behooves them to know about the farmer’s troubles and use their best 


efforts to get him a square deal. 


B 


-_ 


HERE was a palpable undercurrent of alertness, 
of expectancy, in the wild and remote country- 
side through which our little car leaped its willing 

way, from crag to gully, across ploughed land, up slipping, 
stony hillsides, and across uncertain creeks, apparently 
quite unperturbed by its ground and lofty tumbling 
(rue, noticing that our chauffeur (whom I call so for 
convenience, though he was also guide and friend and 
most especially philosopher) seemed rather partial to a 
sudden use of the emergency brake, I ventured to suggest 
that the tootbrake might be less 

isconcerting to passengers in the 
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Charies Aubrey Eaton 


Today one farm family 


And since the two- 


LA SSeS 


The farmer is troubled first by the help problem. His children h 
gone to the city to become consumers rather than producers of food 
Industry has drained off the best supply of farm labor by its induc: 
ments of short hours, high pay and a gregarious city existence. 

This leaves the farmer with no help except what they call in \; 
England the ‘“‘emptyin’s”—broken men who are a liability rather tha: 
an asset, and whose chief concern is pay day, meal-time and the sic 
stepping of work. 

Under these conditions Mr. Farmer has to take the short end of th 
whiffletree himself. He hires men to shirk and does his work himseli 
for less pay than he gives them. 

This means a fourteen-hour-day with no Sunday rest. When John: 
the son, comes home from the city with his family for a two-weeks’ fr 
vacation on his father’s farm, at the old man’s expense, he tells how | 
is working only eight hours a day five days a week for fabulous wag 
He sits around under the trees recuperating from the frightful strain of his eight-h« 
toil in the city while his father is at it in the fields from dawn till dusk. When he goes 
he leaves behind him a deep feeling of resentment and disgust and next year the farm: 
shuts down and goes to town to take it easy on his own account. 

And why not? Why should the farmer work fourteen hours a day to raise whe: 
which he must sell at a loss to city workers who work eight hours a day for three tin 
as much as the farmer can pay? 

Then the farmer is disturbed by the grim fact that although his output brings fam i: 
prices in the cities, he gets only a small part of its retail selling price. The cream go 
to the folks who handle and distribute what the farmer grows. The farmer is losing his 
taste for skim-milk and is determined to have 


(Concluded on page 310) 


ELEANOR -MERCEIN KELLY 


illustrated by EDWARD ‘RYAXNK, 


At several turns in the rough road we came upon men 
in khaki with surveying instruments. Gazing into the 
forest glades as we passed, where not long ago deer must 
have come to water, we saw what was apparently a bent 
sapling moving up and down with a strange rhythm. 
This, we learned, was a “grasshopper” pump in opera 
tion. We passed another in the midst of a straggly hill 
side cornfield, another at the very door of a cabin whose 
owner had recently sold her ancestral five acres for 
twenty thousand dollars outright, a fortune which ex- 


ceeded her wildest dreams of affluence. We began to un 
derstand the undercurrent of expectancy in the air. It 
was as if we were being personally conducted into Alad 
din’s cave. ; 
Even the crossroads store partook of the general alert- 
ness; one of those ramshackle log edifices usually sug 
gestive of hookworm and tobacco-spitting and genera 
futility, but this morning quite thronged with customers 
“What’s up around here?” questioned our chauffeur 
after the grave exchange of ‘“‘Howdys,” which must 
always precede the simplest 
passing remark in that country) 
‘Shootin’ another well this 





rear, only to learn that the foot 





brake had ceased to function 
some miles back Later, the 
emergency brake also went out of 
action; but our chauffeur cheer 
ilv assured us that we could still 
take the steeper grades in re 
verse. Which, to any one ac- 
uainted with automobiles, may 
give some suggestion of the 
general topography 

But this Kentucky hill coun 
try, under golden low-lying 
September skies, was almost poig 
.antly beautiful, with the beauty 
ot evanescence, the poignancy of 








mornin’,” explained somebody 

“Over by Tabor’s pig-pool,” 
vouchsafed another. 

Our chauffeur whistled—he 
knows the neighborhood as well 
as he knows oil. “What! 
’Lasses’s well coming in today? 
But I thought the geologists pro- 
nounced it no good.” 

“*Lasses done pronounced dif 
ferent,’ drawled a voice with a 
smile in it, and a tall young fel 
low lounged toward us from th: 
back of the store. ‘‘You-all 
figgerin’ on goin’ over my way? 


along. She sent me over to tele 
phone that shooter to make 
haste.” 

“Who, ’Lasses?. She must be 
pretty excited this morning.” 

“Cross as two sticks,” said the 
other, calmly. 

Our chauffeur grinned. “ And 
pretty as ever?” he asked. 

“Purtier,” was the laconi 
reply. 

“Hasn’t married you yet, | 
suppose?” 

“‘No—ner nobody else,’ 
drawled the voice with the smil 
in it. ‘‘Ain’t had time to, | 
reck’n, she’s so busy figgerii 

















the things that pass. ‘ Mori 
turi te salutamus.”’ the wilder 
ess seemed to be saving with its 
istful smile; deep woodlands 
hidden, fern-edged streams 
I ugh little farmhouses | built 
ng ago in clearings of the for 
est—all numbered now among 
} doomed For the air was 
mungent with an odd odor, nei 
her of woods nor earth nor grov 
g crops, and vet a nature-smell, 
‘t unpleasant the smell of 
ide oil. Everywhere the Pipe 
followed us, S\ mbol of civili 
d progress and destru 
our-inch iron tube runni 
g the gro through wh 
p ) the 
to e great reservoirs ‘“My first glimpse of the girl told me that she knew. Something 
* the railroad. had gone out of her. One saw that at last ’Lasses had given up’ 
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Se pte mber 4, 1920 

\in’ yore pardon, ladies, fer the cuss-word,” he added 
irteously, spitting into space across our line of vision. 
He was a lean-jawed, ugly, big young man, well set 
, in a clumsy sort of way, and with a smile of unex- 
ted sweetness that matched somehow the sound of 
his drawling voice. Looking at him, I was suddenly 


co 


a queer thing! You know there’s always a 
leading citizen in any community, no matter how scat- 
tered. You’d think here it would be young Stovall, 
steady, industrious, solid as those rock-fences of his. But 
it isn’t. It’s the Tabor girl, ’Lasses.”’ 

He warmed to his theme, people being our chauffeur’s 


blood’s 
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door and about Ca 
ing creeper, nothing 
just a frame of greet 
restraint. Every 


cultivation, neat rows of 












































inded that Abraham Lincoln had been born in © business in life. rows of dahlias, gladioli ( Upon the 
this rather humble part of the State, not in the fat “When ’Lasses pulls the strings, I tell you the men appeared a hand-printed sign, * Roots Sold Here,”’ and 
Bluegrass lands of the eastern counties. about here jump. She could have married any of them, one window was another, “H S Here. r) 

“I take it you’re not interested in oil yourself?” II reckon, but they weren’t good enough for her—or may- __ flowers were evident! entir 1etic indt 
asked. be she felt she ought to stick to the ship. There’re two — gence. 

“No, ma’am,” he replied vigorously. “I’m a farmer, younger boys beside the one she sent to France. She’s Nor was the gir her tense attitt le 
Iam. So was my father 4 t} 
and his father and a Her h 
whole passel of ’em beto’ were bus { 
that, I reck’n. I ain’t ting. Wi 
much on changes.” He to see a firm, | 
frowned slightly. ‘‘Be- : young Ar ( 
sides, this here oil has a creature 
spiled the streams for rather s 1 by t 
fishin’.” smallness and s 

“But 1 thought the | of this child who 
farming around here trying to pull a fan 
was rather poor?” | up by its bootstr 

“Depends on_ the { Only her eyes gave s 
farmers,” he said suc- hint of the qualit 
cinctly; and a_ few her. They were tl 
moments later he called grayest eyes I |} 
my attention to a really ever seen, and the ke 
fine old brick house set est: and they came 
well in from the road suddenly fron 
behind rock - fencing; far place of drean 
not large, but built meet ours, witha g 
sturdily with thick like the flash of 
walls and big chim- She was dress« 
neys, in the fashion of for an occasion, 
an earlier day and a rather terrible p 
British inheritance, tor skirt and a bk 
generations yet to trimmed with | 
ome. crocheted la oO 

“Yonder’s my low over a hom 
place,” he said with un- iil tutatunte di 
m'stakable pride. “See the most virul 
that corn? All this of pinks. He 
1ere’s my land” (witha soft hair s tortur 
vide, | comprehensive into a mode affected | 
sweep of the arm), metropolitan shop 
“and there ain’t a oil- girls several seasot 
drill on it, ner goin’ to 
be. What do I want 
with oil? 1 got twenty ‘ li 

res in tobacco this ‘‘We cam: upon two men in the road, one supporting the other, a limp and dripping figure.” laintance with ci 
vear, virgin — soil. stvles. But nothi 
Land’s made to raise ould detract from th 
crops, not to get sucked dry and th’owed away like a _ bound and determined to pull her family up by the boot- subtle modelling of her face, the lovely cream and ro 
quoze lemon,” he added, with a sort of scornful straps somehow—it is rather touching. The father’s of the sunburnt skin, the grace of the movement 
indignation. quite hopeless, and the boys not much better, but she which she rose to greet us. It is a country that desp 

It was stubborn and unimaginative, it was stupid per- _ thinks if she can get them away from this environment, its roughness and poverty raises singularly b 
haps, but it was as Anglo-Saxon as the house he lived in, she can galvanize them into something. ‘We Tabors young women—raises and appreciates the 
this passion for the land, the literal physical earth, so weren’t never meant for farmin’,’ she told me once. And “Howdy, folks,” she said, and her voice le tl 
leeply ingrained that he could not bear to see it exploited | God knows they weren’t! crudeness of her speech seem oddly unnatural, as if s 
for the sake of possible treasure beneath. And it gave “When oil was first struck in the neighborhood, she might be some charming actress, Eleanor Robson, sa 
ne the sense of stability, of permanence, only too rare made up her mind that there was some on her place playing at rusticity. “Come to see our well shot 
in this country of ours; a feeling that whatever came and _ insisted that the lay of the land was favorable, and per- You're right welcome she inclined her head 


passed away, the Stovalls and their sort were there to 
stick. 

We left him at his gate, since he declined impatiently 
to be present at the well-shooting. “Got somethin’ 
better to do with my time than to set around idle, waitin’ 
to see whar luck will light next,” he muttered. 

‘Jem seems pretty idle himself today, though,” com- 
mented our chauffeur. ‘‘ Must be in a state of some sus- 
You see if the well turns out any good he stands 
to lose his girl, and he’s been courting her since they went 
to the District School together. So have most of the 
boys round here—but Jem’s hung on longest. Had most 
encouragement, perhaps.” 

‘Why should he lose her if the well’s any good?” 

“Oh, she’d make tracks for town—they all do. And 
‘Lasses has always had ambitions, though where she gets 
them from with that father, I don’t know. A throw- 

k, I suppose—they say the Tabors used to be the big 
people of the county, generations back. Tabor’s grand- 
lather was in Congress, I’m told. They and the Stovalls 

ne over the mountains at the same time, but the Sto- 
ls were just poor whites then, who worked the Tabors’ 

1. Now—well, that’s the old Tabor house Jem 

ns, and I don’t suppose the Stovalls have lost a foot of 

nd in six generations, just gone on quietly picking up the 

mbs from the rich man’s table; whereas the Tabors 

don’t own a thing now but a little cabin along here, and 
that mortgaged to the hilt, I expect.” 

“Bad luck?” I asked. “Or just shiftlessness?”’ 

“Both. Too much brain and too little brawn, per- 
haps,’ he answered, musingly. ‘I don’t know. Tabor’s 
the most agreeable, worthless, handsome old scamp in 

he county; popular, of course—too popular—gambles 
| drinks away whatever he can lay hands on. But 


pense, 


suaded a geologist to come out and investigate—got Jem 
Stovall to put him up and make things pleasant for him. 
Then she galvanized her neighbors into forming a local 
company to drill a well for her (except Jem. He wouldn’t 
come in, and she’s never forgiven him, I’m told). All 
she’s got to do now is to galvanize the oil into flowing,”’ he 
added, gravely. 

“You say she sent a brother to France?” 

“Oh, yes, the oldest, the only one who could have been 
of much help to her. He was the first man from this 
part of the State to volunteer, though plenty followed. 
I remember when somebody congratulated him, he said, 
‘It wa’n’t me that volunteered. it was ’Lasses.’”’ 

‘Good for her,”’ said my friend. 

“Ves, that’s what I thought. That’s why I drove out 
thirty miles to condole with her the day I heard he’d been 
killed in action—cited for bravery, too. But she wasn’t 
in need of condolences, I assure you. ‘I'll certainly miss 
Benny,’ she told me. ‘He was awful fond of me, and real 
handy about the place, always done whatever I told him 
to. But—I had totell him, Mr. Bob. And this time he’s 
gone and done somethin’ all hisself, he’s got somewhere! 
I can’t feel to be sorry, somehow,’ she said, ‘I’m right 
pleased.’”’ 

“Your ’Lasses is a hard-hearted little schemer,” I 
cried. 

“Perhaps,” he answered thoughtfully. “But it isn’t 
for herself she’s scheming. Which makes the difference.— 
Behold her!” 

We had come to a whitewashed board cabin of the 
humblest sort, merely two rooms and a lean-to, built 
flat upon the ground; but there were details about the 
little home which gave it an individuality as striking as 
that of the girl who sat upon its doorstep, in the unmis- 
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Governor Esteban 
Cantu. The ex- 
istent government 
in Mexico proved 
extremely distaste- 
ful to him, and de- 
claring that he was 
not going to be 
railroaded out of 
office into obscurity 
by dishonest poli- 
tics, he suddenly 
issued his surpris- 
ing declaration 
of independence. 



























There May be Fighting Here 


Perhaps it was the knowledge that wild mountai. 
passes such as this would have to be traversed by 
Federal troops sent to chastise him that encouraged 
Governor Esteban Cantu, of Lower California, to 
revolt recently. This particular pass—the Canon de 
Llanos, located between Mexicali, Cantu’s head- 
quarters, and Ensenada—would certainly prove a 
very painful thorn in the side of the attacking forces. 
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“Present Arms!”’ = 
Swearing allegiance to the flag. E 
With 50,000 men like these, prop- d 
erly armed and trained, the revolt n 
might succeed. Asitis Cantu has a 
only a small force, and authori- g 
ties predict his early collapse. si 
s! 
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Looking ’Em Over = 


Seated at a small table in his 
headquarters Cantu inspects his 
men. Not having an A.E.F. it is 
possible for him to speak a word 
to each of his warriors and 
pick his subordinates personally. 
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Assaying “LL hite Gold” for Western [ndust ry 























A Surveyor at Work 


He is driving an instrument 
known as a sampler. It 
is a thin steel tube, so small 
in diameter that it can be 
extended by additional sec- 
tions to a length of 20 feet 
without becoming too 
heavy to drive. No mat- 
ter how deep the snow, the 
sampler goes through it. 





Surveyor’s Camp on 
Lake Tahoe 


Through the co-opera- 
tion of the States of Cal- 
ifornia and Nevada, and 
the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, a plan has been 
developed to study the 
mountains of Nevada 
and California as one 
great system. The vast 
stocks of latent power, 
such as coal, gas, oil and 
water stored in reser- 
voirs, are inventoried 
almost daily. But not 
till recently has the po- 
tential force of the 
masses of snow which cap 
our highest mountains 
been understood by the 
men who are doing so 
much to enrich the West. 


When Snow Surveys Become General, and the Results Ar. 
Tabulated, It Will Be Possthle for Farmers Accurately 
to Determine in the Early Spring the Exact Amount of 
Water They Can Depend upon during the Summer 
Months for Irrigation Purposes, and They Can Thus 
Plan Their Crops Accordingly. Manufacturers Depend- 
ing upon Water Power to Run Their Plants Wil! Also 
Be Able to Figure How They Wil Come Out in This 
Respect, Even during the Dryest Season. 
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Snow Survey Observatory 10,800 Feet Up 


The monthly increase of the snow cover is deter- 
mined by surveys at key stations each month. 
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Stormbound on a Mountain-Top; the Snow Surveyor’s Raw Material 


acres are subject to inundation. The survey 
gauges the summer flow of streams which are 
generously fed from this source of snow supply. 


Three industrial classes are affected by the latent 
force of this snow—the power companies, the 
irrigationists and the lowland farmers whose 





A Day in Merry May 


Late Spring and early 
June are considered the best 
time of the year to do the 
work of surveying. Courses 
sufficiently long are laid 
out to assure an accurate 
average of the water con 
tent of the snow. . The 
surveyor is here shown 
working with his sampler. 






Headquarters Hut or 
Mount Rose 


The making of a snow 
survey is being expec- 
tantly watched, inas 
much as the progress of 
the movement will be a 
vital factor in the in 
dustrial and agricultur 
al prosperity of those 
sections where heavy 
winter snowfalls are of 
annual occurrence. In 
the semi-arid West, 
snow has become so 
precious for agriculture 
and power as to merit 
the designation of 
“white gold.” In 
snow surveying, a West 
ern science has been de- 
veloped very cleverly to 
meet a Western need. 
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Helgoland Hencefir 
in the North Sea. |; 
Are Over. It 1; } 
by Great Brita) 

Ceded to the Engi; 
Treaty Between Eng 
Became a German 
Extraordinary Fortip 





“Teeth” Extracted 


A powerful set of German 
‘“‘erinders,” had Helgoland. 
They are now being torn from 
their stubborn sockets. Dis- 
mantled here is a battery of 
15-inch guns pointing seaward. 


Burnt Off the Map 


The “flame-thrower” of 
peace, which is relentlessly cut- 
ting into sections Helgoland’s 
suit of Hun armor, incidental 
to “‘scrapping”’ it for all time. 
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Going, Going, Gone! 


The turrets which held 
Germany’s “‘trump cards’’ 
are all but razed. In the 
background is a gun-base 
completely cleared. Note 
the size of the rivets, and 
judge ifGermany expected 
Helgoland to stay put. 
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Getting at the Root 


The destruction (at left) 
of Helgoland Mole is a 
contract in itself. For a 
seawall of granite and con- 
crete, and other harbor 
protection, Germany 
spent over $38,000,000. 
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Merely Old Iron 


The guns of Helgoland dom- 
inated the approach to Kiel 
Canal. An island of armor- 
plate, ‘‘the Gibraltar of the 
North” is fast becoming an 
island of junk. What says the 
sign which stands facing the 
sea? To Germany, it says, 
““Verboten!”’ in large letters. 





Sliced Cannon 


, 





Yes, they’re Germans, the 
men as wellasthe guns. They 
came to shoot, but remained 
to dismantle, at daily wages. 
The Kaiser might do this, in- 
stead of chopping down trees. 
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“Openly Arrived At” 


The turtle-like top of a 
Helgoland turret; still in- 
tact, but with a slice cut 
out that shows how little 
remains of ‘“‘frightful- 
ness.”” Helgoland has 
3,000 civilian population. 


Bones of Hun “Birds” 


The scrambled remains 
of forty German war- 
planes, the order to de- 
stroy which, along with 
their hangars, was faith- 
fully executed. German 
“‘neatness’’ not apparent. 








Pennsy/vania 
| AUTO TUBE 


\ “TON TESTED" 





“Pennsylvania ’” stands 
out proudly on every “Ton 
Tested” Tube. It is the 
maker’s simple method of 
warranting that same stand- 
ard of highest quality that has, 
for more than a decade, con- 
sistently surpassed the ex- 
pectations of Pennsylvania 
Tire and Tube users. 
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Made by the Makers of Vacuum 
Cup Cord and Fabric Tires 


Yet ordinary makes cost ap- 
proximately the same. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY ef AMERICA 
Jeannette, Pa. 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City 











Gas is high; motor travel ex- 
pensive. 


You cannot reduce the cost of 
fuel—but you can bring about 
a decided saving by increasing 
fuel mileage. 

The New Stromberg Carburetor 
does it. Effects. a positive reduction in 
fuel costs by adding mileage—producing 
power plus and assuring additional speed 
wherever and whenever desired. 

Write for complete facts. Be sure to 
state name, year and model of your 


motor car 


Stromberg Motor Devices Company 
64 E. 25th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Dept. 911 
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Duplication of the famous “rings 


notse © a. . miazsort 


of Saturn’’ by means of a number 


of electric currents, in the laboratory of Dr. Birkeland of Christiania. 


‘An Artificially (reated Universe 


HE experimental creation of a 
miniature Universe, and the dupli 
cation of many of the physical and 


phenomena seen in the 
heavens, has lately been achieved by Dr. 














Upper photo) An artificial sun—in 


eclipse—created by Dr. Birkeland; 

and (lower photo) an actual photo- 
graph of the real sun, which is also in 
eclipse. The similarity is quite obvious. 
| Birkeland, of Christiania. These experi- 
ments are not only startling and pro 
| foundly interesting in themselves, but serve 
lalso to throw a flood of light upon th 
structure and nature of our universe it 
self, and tend to prove that a number ot 
the observed phenomena in the heavens 
may possibly be electrical in their nature 
and not purely ‘“physical’’—that is, the 
result of the interactions of matter and 
energy—as we had always sup- 
posed. In his research labora 
tory, Dr. Birkeland constructed 
a number of spheres, repre 
senting our planets, and 
various heavenly bodies, and 
charged them with high 
frequency currents of elec 
tricity. By this means he 
succeeded in creating a num 
ber of phenomena startlingly 
similar to the observed effects 
such as the spots on the sun, 
the canals on Mars, the radia 
tions from the sun, the rings 
of Saturn, etc. A writer, de 
scribing Dr. Birkeland’s re 
markable and original re- 
searches in the Paris Temps, 


says: “Dr. Birkeland relies for his 
results more on experiment than scientific 
theories lo this end he built his 
miniature Universe, of which he him- 
self is the master! This Universe has a 
capacity of seventy liters and is a huge 
glass bell into which he can intrpduce 
various gases, and in which he can main- 
tain any degree of vacuum he prefers. In 
the center of it is a planet of eight centi 
meters diameter, which Dr. Birkeland 
calls the ferrella, and which is actually a 
copper sphere containing an induction 
coil, which can be stimulated by electric 
currents to reproduce on the ferrella the 
equivalent of terrestrial magnetism. On 
the side is a metallic disk, generator of 
electrons, which represents the Sun. By 
sending electrical discharges 
through the interior of the bell, 
one produces luminous evidences 
that vary greatly with the rare- 
fication of the gas, the intensity 
of the electrical discharges, 
and the inductivity of the cen 
tral globe. As long ago as 1908, 
Dr. Birkeland employed this 
mechanism for the study of 
magnetic phenomena and the 
aurora borealis, and he was able 
to reproduce with astonishing 
accuracy all the appearances and 
peculiarities of the natural 
phenomena. Last year he took 
¢ 07 cli d d on page 298) 








Photographs showing the artificial 
formation of ‘‘sun spots” on the 
terrella, or small globe. The simi- 


larities to certain markings on Mars 
should also be noted—the straight 
lines, said by some of the authorities 
to be ‘‘canals,” the two ‘‘poles,’’ etc. 
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“Twenty units of the Chicago Fire Department now are equipped with Goodyear Cord Tires. 
These pneumatics have enabled greater speed, have proved reliable in our most severe service, 
reduce vibration in the ‘pumpers’ which deliver 750 gallons a minute and counteract rough going 
in the freight and outlying districts. Mileages have run to past 30,000. Repairs average sixty 
per cent less. We expect to place 30 more units on pneumatic tires this year and, eventually, to 
operate entirely on air.” —John F. Cullerton, Business Manager, The Chicago Fire Department 





Into the eventful history of American motor trans- 
portation has been written a volume of evidence 
like this, marking the intense fitness of Goodyear 
Cord Tires for emergency duty. 


All the advantages of their spryness, traction and 
cushioning are found particularly valuable when 
trucks must be dispatched to answer sudden calls 
for service and deliveries. 


Despite long distances, rough routes and inclement 
weather, the big, hardy Goodyear Cord Tires 
enable prompt, reliable transit with least strain on 
drivers, trucks and loads. 
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Their unusual stamina is the all-important result 
of their pioneering development at the hands of 
Goodyear engineers guided by Goodyear expe- 
rience in the operation of pneumatic-shod fleets. 


This development work has provided in the 
strength of Goodyear Cord construction, the basis 
of every advantage of the pneumatic truck tire by 
which it broadens motor truck utility. 


Users’ reports, showing how pneumatics benefit 
many kinds of hauling, can be obtained from 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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Health and Long Life | 


for Your Automobile 


Neither heat nor wear will break up the protecting 
film of Havoline Oil. 
smoothly and at the least cost. 
in the lasting value of your car. Ask for your grade 
and in its sealed containers. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 


It keeps your motor running 
It makes a difference 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK 


in independent company that ema and refines 


its own petroleum 


= ean 








REG.U SPAT OFF 


F OIL 


‘It makes a difference”. 








This Helps You Do More |, 
Things the Electric Way | 


Makes every single electric light socket 
do the work of two. 
“Every wired home needs three or more” 









2 The plug 
+ that stands 
Sor quality 





At your 
Dealer’s 


36'350 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 











--genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools, Distributors wanted. Details free, 














Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. I 

with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM “Seren 
ical training by which 8,000 "a 
aa and une sg O06 > 


as 
mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience necessary. 


FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
— hundreds of pictures men 
new Million Dollar School. 


OL ‘OR-AVIATION 
SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, 0. 











days 6 P.M.and 7 P.M ‘Sundays and Holidays, 6 
P.M. and9 P.M.; 
(daylight saving time) 
ing morning. Troy, 7:15 / 


f 
| 

| Daily from Pier 31, N.R., 
| to all points 


HUDSON RIVER NIGHT LINES | 


at Desbrosses St., week- 


West_132nd St. half hour later 
Due Albany 6 o'clock follow 
A.M. Direct rail connections 








' 
Phone Canal 9000 | 





FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOU 


6000 


Our double tread reconstructed tires save you time, energy and money a 
Our tires cannot be compared with ordinary double tread or triple 


away with tire troubles. 


fabric tires of inferior make. Our reputation and success is due to the 


GUARANTEE 
and do 


he fact that we spare no 


time or money to make our tires excel in quality and durability. Our tires are u from 


Coast to Coast. Ask your banker about us. 
Size 


Tires Tubes 


32x34 7.50 i 
31x4 8.50 2.50 


Reliner Free with every Tire. 
Tires 
Sane 0.78 a x 60 


34x4 
34x4}6 10.50 
35x45 


32s 
11.50 


Tubes are guaranteed fresb stock. 
Size Tires Tubes 
36x44 $12.00 $3.40 
13.00 3.60 
13.26 3.70 
13.60 3.76 


Tubes 
7s 
Hy 8s 35x58 
3.00 | 36x5 
3.15 | 37x85 


Send 82 deposit for each tire and $1 for each tube 


.C.L. 


ordered, balance 
O.D. Tires oes subject tc your examination. State’ whether 
(Q. D.) plain or N. 


. is desired. All same price. . 


NATIONAL pine teint TIRE CO., 1113 Washington Bivd., Dept. 225, CHICAGO 
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| Odd Facts in the 
WV orld of Science 
| (Concluded from page 290) 


| up zodiacal light—t he 
j}vast and diffused glow 
which spreads across the 
| solar world lying on the 
| plane of the ecliptic. This 
| time the central globe of 
| his apparatus—the ferrel!a 
—represented the sun, and 
became the center for the 
emission of electrons. Un 
der these conditions, a 
vast luminous ring spread 
out in the bell round the 
solar equator. At thesame 
time one could see on the 
| central globe a double band 
of brilliant points, whose 
| distribution reminded one 
[curiously of the spots 
|on the surface of the sun. 


























| In the course of these ex- 








|periments with zodiacal! 
| light, Dr. Birkeland made 





|an interesting discovery. 





By diminishing little by 
little the intensity of the 
discharge - current that 
traversed his apparatus, he 














saw the large ring repre 
/senting the zodiacal glow 
| draw itself in and narrow 
itself until it formed round 
the equator of the ferrella a crown, similar 
to the ring of Saturn, and formed, as that 
is, of several zones of different brilliancy. 
|Here one can récognize a dark spot 


| similar to the division of Cassini.” 
“A Winter and Summer Sundtal 


ECENT renovations undertaken to 

improve parts of the Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, England, unearthed 
| the fragments of a sundial in the wall of 
the old court, which is, so far as known, 
the oldest sundial in Europe constructed 
to tell the time of day in both summer and 
winter. It was constructed on an original 
and ingenious plan, and in its place a new 


the older time-piece, 
where the older one stood. A_photo- 
graph of this sundial is shown herewith, 
and others may perhaps copy it with 





benefit. The sundial now stands in one of 
the oldest quadrangular buildings in 
{ 
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The increasing angle of 
“tilt” of the axes of 
the various planets, 
shown by the number 
of degrees of diverg- 
ence from the ecliptic. 





sundial has been erected, exactly similar to | 
in the exact spot} 


| Equator, 


| the Heavens, called the “ 


| as the basis for departure. 
| panying illustration, 
| straight 





© UNDER A OOF 


The first sundial in Europe to tell both winter 
and summer time. 


It is in Cambridge, England. 


Cambridge (1330 A. D.). It was in this 
Court that Marlowe, the poet, wrote his 
‘Tambourline,” and it was here that 
John Richardson (organizer of the Pil 
grims’ voyage to New England) lived. The 
sundial is old in principle but still very 
serviceable, depending upon the angle of 
shadow cast by the sun at any given hour 
of the day. Watches and clocks which 
are incorrect, or have stopped, can often 
be set “right” with approximate accuracy 
by this means. A simple sundial is easy 
to make, and will be found valuable in a 
variety of ways. 


How the Axes of the ‘Planets 

“Tilt” 
round the 
there is an 


center of our 
imaginary _ line, 
Equator.” In the Heavens 
there is also a “Celestial Equator,” which 
in a sense is imaginary, and in another 
sense, real, since it is a point of measure 
ment. Now, crossing this Celestial 
at an angle of 23:5°, there is 
imaginary line running through 
Ecliptic.”” Many 
calculations are made, usjpg the Ecliptic 
In the accom 
the Ecliptic is the 
line running through all the 
planets in turn; and the dotted lines are 
imaginary lines which run at right-angles 
to the Ecliptic. Representing each Comet 
as we would a Gyroscopic top, we can 
place the planets side by side, and compare 
the degree of ‘‘tilt”’ of their axes, in each, 
and see the number of degrees they depart 
from right angles to the Ecliptic. It will 
be seen that our Earth tilts 23.5° from a 
true right-angle; other planets more or 
less. One interesting point in this connec- 


RAWN 
Earth, 
known as the ** 


another 


tion is that the angle of tilt becomes 
gradually more and more, until it “top 
ples over’ completely in the cases of 


Uranus and Neptune (the two planets 
most distant from the Sun). It would 
seem as though the tendency was to topple 
over more and more with the progress of 
time, and the increase of distance! It is 
also interesting to note that all the planets 
revolve in the same direction as the Earth. 
Also they move in the same invariable 
direction round the Sun—their course, as 
viewed from the N. side of the Ecliptic, 
being contrary to the motion of the hands 
of a watch. Are they merely lumps of 
mud—relatively tiny—thrown off from the 
rapidly revolving central wheel, the Sun? 
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According to the National Board of Fire Under. 
writers, one of the chief causes of community 
fircs is the inflammable roof Over a hundred 
cities and towns throughout the United States 
now have ordinances against this menace. 


Scare 2 
Circle 


UDDENLY, without warning—Fate takes up 
the compass and putting down the pointer on 
some peaceful community, she decrees ““This 
place shall be burned.” Then swinging an 
arc she draws a circle—‘*These people shall 
be fear-stricken.’’ 

In thescare circle, around the fire, the horror 
of what might have been, brings fire prevention 
home to those in it and with sharpened realiza- 

tion Insurance is written, legislation is rushed through, fire 

safety devicesbecome necessities, fire safe roofings compulsory. 


And all this is perfectly human and in its restricted effect, 


we plan a hundred; squandering wealth ; divertingiaborand dis 
turbing the verytranquility on which our development depends. 

Fire prevention is a national responsibility. But it is more 
one of personal action than legislation, To each of us some 
preventative measure ts possible. Each must set up his own 
safeguards to fortify his own property. 

The spread of fire is nothing more than one building 
catching the flame from another, usually from roof to roof. So 
the roof is one of the most vulnerable spots where firecan strike. 

That is why Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing is recognized 
everywhere as an important prevention against fire’s spread. 
For, it is the only all-mineral roofing felt and so while pos- 
sessing all the flexibility of fabric and adaptable therefore to ali 








it is the price a locality pays for greater fire safety. 

But the scare circle is no longer a mere local panic. It 
has widened in significance, for today our fire loss is 2 National 
scandal, a cause for general concern. 

Public men speak of it with grave emphasis, organized 


kinds of roof surfaces, it is at the same time inert to fire, weather 
and fungi. 

So Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing either in its “‘built 
up’’ or “‘ready roll’? form or as shingles, is not only fire-im- 
mune but the most remarkable of roofings. Because it is all 
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mineral it is impervious to all the ravages to which ordinary 
roofings are subject. 

It is economical because it lasts for the life of the building Vie 
without need of repair or paint. Truly the most desirable ith 
roofing on all counts | 3 


safety bodies deplore it. For fire prevention is no trumped up 
propaganda, no phantasy of the imagination. 
It is a living blight right here among us, blocking 
and mocking our plans to catch up in our build- 
ing program; burning down ten buiidings while 


JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 
Madison Ave. at 4lst St., New York City 
10 Factoriss— Branehes in $4 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd , Toronto 

















INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 


CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
save power waste 


“a7 9ervesinConservation | 











Home Study 


4 BUSINESS 
COURSES 


Let Your Training Be of University Grade 


The biggest opportunities of today are 
in the field of business. Specialize—qual- 
ify in spare time for a position of impor- 
tance. Mark an X before thecourse be- 
low in which interested. Write your 
name and address at the bottom and mail 
today. We will send full information and 
facts regarding salary increases and in- 
comes of LaSalletrained men. Lowcost 
scholarships can be paid for on easy 
monthly terms ofpayment for those who 
wish such an arrangement. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied upon completion 
of course. More than 225,000 men have 
benefited by LaSalle Training. 
ORigher Accounting OBanking and Finance 
OCoaching for C. P. A.& OResiscss Letter 
InstituteExaminations 
O Business Management 
OTraffic Management — 
Foreign and Domestic 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. OFffective Speaking 
OCommercial Law O Business English 
An onnedy interestin book **Ten Years’ Promotion 
n One”’ will Rosont upon request. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the Worid 





US HOMESEEKERS 


Marshal Foch cannot find in all Paris a house for 
rent.—Cable Despatch. 


If Marshal Foch, our one best bet, 
The man who snared the Hun, 

If HE can’t find a house to let, 
What show have WE got, son? 





If Marshal Foch is shy a hook 
To hang his laced chapeau; 

If landlords say to HIM, ‘‘It’s took, 
What chance have WE got, bo? 


If Marshal Foch—but why say more? 
If after all HE did, 

If He can’t find an open door, 
What odds should WE ask, kid? 


oS 


Some day a Presidential nominee may be 
a flat-dweller, and then we shall be impressed 
| by the simplicity of a fire-escape campaign. 


ting 
OProdeation Efficiency 
Office,Shop or Factory 
OCommercia! Spanish 
OExpert Bookkeeping 


Dept.951-R Chicago, lil. 
See <> 
ONE’S WILL ON WAX 
Theodore Mantz, a lawyer of Des 


| Moines, Iowa, got promine ntly in the news- 
papers recently by making his will on wax. 
| That is, he dictated it to a phonograph; 
and alter two witnesses had had their say, 
jalso in the phonograph, he took it to the 





A Single bP bale) o) 
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The most uisite ‘ome ever produced 
Made without alco _ Bottle with glass | Clerk ol Polk County, sealed it in a box 
containing e' for 6 months, 


and filed it. 

For this. much thanks. Mr. Mantz of 
Des Moines has established a precedent ot 
value. He sees only the practical side of 

lit as yet, thinking it will “be much more 
difficult to ti imper Ww ith a spoken will than 
a written one.” But there is another side, | 
an artistic side, to the waxen will which | 
| appeals with even greater force. Here the 
| possibilities are unlimited. 
| Inasmuch as the reading of a will is an 
}event of ceremony and importance, there | 
should be more upon the wax disk than the | 
mere spoken wishes of the testator in the 
matter of disposing of his estate. This is | 
where the phonograph record can put it all 
over the old family lawyer, for a phono- | 
graph can sing as well as recite. 

\ man about to make his will on wax 
should arrange with one of the large phono- 
graph companies for the use of a studio 
in its laboratory. There, a few bars of 
vocal or instrumental music, a brief but 
appropriate overture, should precede the 
actual dictation of the will. By the sele« 
tion of the airs, the testator may regulate 

'to a certainty the spirit of the occasion | 
when his last testament is read. He may 
| open with a little jazz, it he be jocosely in 
clined, or if sentimentally, with ‘The 
| Dying Poet,” or “Hark, 1 Hear a Voice.” 
Such selection ala put the next of kin 
and other prospective legatees, assembled 
it the lawyer's office, in excellent humor, 
ysee relieving the tension not unnatural 
at such affairs 

Then, after the testator’s voice had 
boomed (or squeaked), “I, John Hicks 
being of sound and disposing mind and 

and considering the uncertainty 
do make, publish and declare, 
etc., etc.,”’ there might be a brief interval 
in which there was more music—possibly 
a saxophone solo—before getting down fo! 
the actual bequests. This would sustain 
interest and enhance the dramatic effect. 
And lastly, when the bequests had all been 
phonographically spoken, a thoughtful fea 

ture of the testator’s record would be a 
comic male quartet, or a popular mono 

logue man to tell a few corking stories to 
soften the blow tor those whose names had 
or who were cut off 


stopper, 
Lilac or Crabay 


A $1.50; Lily of the Val Valley, 
Rose or Violet . At ‘druggist or by mail. 








Send 20 cents stamps for miniature bottle. 
pane eo 00 for Souvenir Box of five 25 cent 
—five different odors. 


Pasi RieourCo (Sinee1872) 217 FirstSt., San Francisco 
AY SalcO te) msilett- latins 
BOTTLE 20° 


BON-OPTO 


is a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practised daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people with great satisfaction. 
The Bon-Opto system quickly relieves in- 
flammation of the eyes and lids. It 
cleanses, soothes and resis tired, dusty 
work-strained eyes and is a help to better 
eyesight. Ask your druggist. He know 

He will refund your money without que 

tion, if you are dissatisfied. There is no 
other home eye treatment like Bon-Opto. 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the 
MORLEY PHONE.” 
It is invisible, weightless, 
comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can 

be used by anyone, young 
or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eves. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
taining testimonials 4 users 
all over the country. it 

describes causes of deafness; tells how and why re MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 100,000 sold. 

Ihe Morley Company, 26 S. 5th &., Dept. 774, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS: $60 a Week 


2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 
Positively guaranteed water-proof. Some- 
thing new. Not sold in stores. Two 
coats in’one One side a handsome black 
raincoat, reverse side fine dress coat. 
Latest style. For business men, clerks, 
farmers, teamsters, truck drivers, min- 
ers—every man a prospect. 
Make $3,000 a Year , : 
Binford sold 26 coats in 5 days, Easy Yes, by all means, give us the waxen 
= ller on account of two coats § inone. will. It beats parchment to a pulp. It 
tight now is the season. Be first in your . e = we = re rt , 
territory to introduce this new rever- | Rly because a disinherited grouch may 
have a waxen copy of it made, play it on 


sible ont, Get this big money_ maker 
quick. Write for agency and sample. his phonograph, and then smash it thor 
oughly with a hammer. 
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not been mentioned, 
with a shilling. 


THOMAS RAINCOAT CO, 
614 Jane St. Dayton, Ohio 


|vently, “I can 


As Ike Were Saying 


By ARTHUR _H. 


FOLWELL | 


OUR NEW DAILY RECKONING 


“No,” declared the voung husband fer 
never forget my wife's | 
birthday. It falls on the day that Babe 
Ruth made his twenty-eighth home run.” | 

“Sure,” said the shipping clerk. “Sure | 
I had a vacation. I was—lemme see—1 | 
was away from Babe Ruth’s eighteenth to ! 
his twenty-fourth four-bagger.”’ | 

“Given under my hand and seal,” read | 
the lawyer ponderously, “on this day of 
Babe Ruth’s thirty-first home-run in the 
year of our Lord, Nineteen Hundred and | 
Twenty.” 

“Detectives are investigating the odd 
disappearance of William Woggles,” thus | 
a Police report. “Mr. Woggles was last 
seen on the day of Babe Ruth’s twenty- | 
ninth home-run, or, according to the old 
form of reckoning, on July 15.” 

oS 

A preposition is an important part of 
speech. For example, many people now | 
sing it, “If a body meet a body, coming 
with the rye.” | 

oS 


WORSE THAN SHELL SHOCK 


Leslie's Weekly 
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THE BILTMORE 


43RD Stand Madison AVENUE 
Spo Vow orks focial Confer 








Workingmen here are so strongly opposed to the 
eight-hour law that when they were refused per- 
mission to work ten hours a day, they struck.— 
Despatch from.Gamaches, Northern France. 


Where am I, please? Is this the world 


. I’min? 
What year is this? What happened? 
All I know 
Is that the room, the ceiling, seemed 
to spin, 
And then there came a blow, a crush- 
ing blow. 
A bolt of lightning, was it, from the 
sky? 
A bullet? Am I wounded? Tell me 
where. 
I held a paper. I was reading. I—— 
The mirror! Look: It’s white. I 
mean my harr! 
oS 





Cox and Harding, newspaper owners and | 
editors both, are being photographed in inti- 
mate association with composing room para- | 
phernalia, front-page forms, blue ticking | 
aprons and the like. The big chance, how-| 
ever, will come election night, when one of | 
them will have opportunity to seta “ screamer” | 
headline announcing his rival’s success— 
and to be photographed doing it. 


oS 
A GENTLE REBUKE | 
Flippantly constituted editors make 


light comment upon Mr. Frank A. Mun 
sey’s rule that the name of his latest com: | 
bination of journals, the Sun and New| 
York Herald, shall invariably be given, in 
unabbreviated form, whenever there is oc- 
casion to put it in print. Example: 
“Premier Lloyd George told the corre- 
spondent of the Sux and New York Her-| 
ald, etc., etc.” Such comment, we think, 
is uncalled for. Mr. Munsey is really con- | 
serving space. So many publications are, | 
or have been, under his guidance since he | 
launched The Golden Argosy, back in the | 
early eighties; he has embarked upon so 
many business. enterprises, all of them 
noteworthy, that there is nothing unwieldy 
in a union of merely two of them, by name 
the Sun and New York Herald. Suppose 
the office rule required something like this: | 

“Really,” said Premier Lloyd George 
to the correspondent of the Sun and New 
York Herald, plus the late New York 
Press, the Argosy and other magazines 
over which Bob Davis so amiably presides, 
various newspaper franchises in Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and Boston, and an excel- 
lent hotel in New London, Connecticut, 
“you must positively excuse me from 
talking for publication.” 
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REDUCE TIRE COST 652 





One tube given ah each tire 
30x3 .....$ 7.50 34x4___ 
30x34 8.60 34x44 _ 


oad 970 35x44 _ 


oe Bas 50 37x5 en 

Reliner | Free With Beery Tire 

State ag me ~~ site ore alincher 
h 

or Sen wate $ or each tire 

with order, 


AKRON RUBBER CO, 
Robey and Roosevelt 
Dopt. 54 CHICAGO, ILL, 














Diamonds on 







} This ¢ a m nearly Xo x century old. Taeed 


payable after received 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailoring, 
$20 saving, all guaranteed or no pay. 





‘cloth samples and correct fashions, exp!ain- 
ing everything. Write letter or postal, 
just say ‘‘Send me your samples’”’ and get 
everything by return mail free. Important 
|; every man, Write today sure. 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
Chicago, ILL 
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multitude of other 
places. Look for the 
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One—Two—Three—Four Flights 


The lovely burden which in his infatuation he had so gaily 
gathered into his strong young arms had become a dead weight. As || 
with bursting chest he scaled one by one the last few steps, it seemed | 
to him he was carrying something monstrously heavy, something | 
horrible, which suffocated him, and which every moment he felt | 
tempted to throw from him in rage. This ascent of the staircase | 
in the ‘sad gray light of the morning—how typical of their whole |j 
history! How typical of the history of thousands like them who | 
yield to the insidiously seductive doctrine: ‘‘Eat, drink, play, for || 
the rest is not worth while!” | 


The story of Jean Gaussin’s infatuation for Sapho is a | 
sermon than any homily on carnalism ever delivered from the pulpit. 


That this was the author’s intention is indicated by his dedication: ‘For 


my sons when they are twenty years of age.” Sapho is the masterly creation of 


Alphonse Daudet, and one of the powerful, gripping stories found in the 


3 
Comédie d Amour 
THE GREATEST STORIES EVER WRITTEN BY THE MASTER REALISTS OF FRANCE 


GIVEN TO IMMEDIATE SUBSCRIBERS THE ONLY COLLECTED EDITION OF THESE FAMOUS STORIES IN ENGLISH 
Paul de Kock’s Merry Tales WOMAN. 











with her fascinations, has changed the currents of 
The purpose of Paul de Kock in writing _ history. She has marred, as well as made, great careers. If, as the poet 
these very gay and very Gallic stories of the | Pope declared, ‘““The proper study of mankind is man, oW OMAN un- 
life of the Latin Quarter, of the Cafés and doubtedly has furnished the most interesting chapters. If any one 
Cabarets, was frankly to amuse his doubt this, let him read the Comedie @ Amour. 
readers. Z Few : American Teaders La Ht; * No nation has made a closer study of the whole subject of WOMAN tha: 
know this smiling writer ol stories TNs the French. She has furnished the inspiration for the best in their Literatur 
of the petits bourgeois and Parisian their Drama and their Art. And it is to the literature of France, and to t 
grisettes. But to get this unique He : works of her master realists, that we must go for the most intimate 
set with the COMEDIE of the heart of WOMAN—subject of eternal interest and mystery 
D’AMOUR you must be : ee Sees Sernation. 


prompt. THE SUPPLY EAE: In the Comédie d'Amour is presented for the first time in 
IS LIMITED as Sy ~ es Me I English a collected edition of the m — pieces of thos e fan 10uUs 


French Aut hors who have most excel led in the minute ye nea- 


L tion of feminine 
Zag 


character and its et lievsmeananel ite sex 


To Get the Benefit of 
Our Before- Publica- 


tion Price 


USE 
THIS 
COUPON 











! Brunswick Subscription Co., 
{| 416 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
I Send full particulars and before-publ 


1e Comédie d'Amour and t 


1 oe Kock to 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


For Illustrated Descriptive Circular and Special Before- 
Publication Price and Terms, Including the 2000-Page 
Set of De Kock Given to Immediate Subscribers. 
























































MADE WITH A VEST PO« 


KET KODAK 


KODAK 


With a ‘Vest Pocket’ 





is sure to happen. 


| Your larger camera you carry when 
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Oh, yes, I reck’n I kin stand mo’ bad | and the same well-modulated voice that 

luck ef I got to, but—I’ d sort of rather|made something oddly attractive and 

be alone when it hits me.’ | musical out of his drawling speech. But 
“This time it’s going to be good luck, | there the resemblance ceased. The vivid 

| I am sure,”—my friend took the words out | ness and clearness of gaze was quit: 

|of my mouth. lacking, the features were blurred, ther. 


| She looked at us eagerly. 
So’mI! But then,” 
|little grimace, ‘‘I 


always am. I don't 


seem never able to give up, somehow, no | 


; mé $1 who does.’ 
“Even geologists,’ murmured our chauf- 
| feur, on a note of warning. 
| She tossed her head. “Who, him? 
| Land, 1 don’t take no stock in these here 
| geologists nohow! Look how they con- 


demned that Pendergrass tract over Win- | 


chester way, where the Big Sinking is.” 
| (She was evidently well versed in oil af 
fairs.) “I don’t know a thing about 
| geology, but I do know somethin’ about 
| me n—ought to, raisin’ a whole fambly ol | 


i’em. An’ I kin tell you somethin’ about | 
that geologist.” She leaned toward us| 
| confidentially. “‘Would you take the 


say-so of the sort of feller who'd be livin’ 
|in Jem Stovall’s house board free, ’cause 
Jem liked him, and all the time tryin® to 
sneak Jem’s girl away from him? Stands 
to reason when he found he couldn’t git 


git what I wanted out of him, not ef he 
could help hisself. He was sure enough we 
had oil here befo’ he got a mad on me— 
sure enough, anyway, to try to buy the land 
off Pa.” 

Our chauffeur whistled. ‘“‘So that’s the 
way of it? I begin to see why your com 
pany went on drilling despite his report. 
| You explained things to them? 
| She nodded, dimpling. “And 1 ex 
| plained things to Jem, and that geologist 
| disappeared over night. And ] 
made ’em all go out and look at cur pig- 
pool, that’s so thick with oil you could 
fill your lamps with it, and they decided it 
was wuth takin’ a chance. Wecert’nly 
have got a showin’, too,—just as good a 
showin’ as over on the Endicott place, 
where the shot brought in a big well. My!” 
she broke off with an excited shiver. “To 
think in an hour I may be standin’ here a 
|rich woman, like the widow Higgs, who 
sold her land outright for twenty thousand 
dollars!—But J ain’t goin’ to sell outright. 
| I want to give the boys a start down in the 








BE They’re smart boys, ef they don’t 
| like to work much—who does?” she added 
parenthetically. ‘Folks’ll see what us 
Tabors amount to yet, cnce we git a 


chance!” 

“Your father has kept his eighth inter- 
est, of course?” 

“‘More’n that,” she said proudly. ‘We 
done mortgaged the place again, and we’ve 
got a half interest.” 

Our chauffeur looked grave. He laid a 
hand on her shoulder. ‘Well, good 
| luck to vou. But don’t count on things 
| too much, little girl.” 
| “IT got to count on things,’ she said 
|tensely. ‘“‘I got to, till I know I’m beat—”’ 
and suddenly she turned and ran into the 
| cabin. 

E FOUND the hog-pool as she had 
described it, extremely rich in oil, 
if one might judge by the condition of the 
| hcgs which wallowed in it, and of various 
| small boys who appeared to be their happy 
and unrebuked companions. There were 
a number of automobiles and buggies 
about, and quite a group of waiting men, 
not all neighbors. Some, chiefly city men. 
were engaged in a game of cards, using a 
fallen tree as a table. Mr. Tabor was 
pointed out to us, in the act of pushing for- 
ward a pile of matches which appeared 
to serve as chips, and which he shortly lost 
He was a 
|lounging, careless, rather picturesque 
‘figure, with his daughter’s fine gray eyes 





“Air your | 
she added with a droll | 


what he wanted out of me, I wasn’t goin’ to 


was slackness about the whole figure, as it 
it had surrendered its initial virility to a 
sort of fatal /aissez faire. 

“Hope you'll have better luck with the 
well than you seem to be having with the 
| cards, Tabor,” remarked our chauffeur. 
| ‘Who, me? Why,me and luck ain’t on 
| speakin’ terms no mo’,”’ he replied, cheer 
lily. ‘But this here ain’t my gamble, it’s 
*Lasses. Never took much stock in the 
idee myself—stands to reason ef there was 
| oil hereabouts, somebody would have dis 
| covered it befo’ us, with the luck I got 
| But when ’Lasses sets her mind to a thing 
well, I reck’n she’s about smart enovgh 
| to put the oil in herself; ain’t she, boys?” 

The rustics appealed to nodded, grin 
ning sheepishly. He alone seemed un 
perturbed by the presence of “‘city ladies,” 
amiably indicating another log on which 
we were to seat ourselves while he went 
on with his game. 

“Say, I'll throw you cold hands for your 
share, since you think so little of it,” 
suggested a city man who was looking on, 
smilingly. 

“Not so long as I got my senses, you 
won’t,”’ drawled Tabor. ‘Ef I was to go 
home to that gal of mine without this here 
well in my pocket—”’ 

“Thought you were a sport,” chaffed the 
other. ‘But honest, I tell you what I'l! 
do—Ill make you an offer tor your interest 
right now, sight unseen. Your girl would 
a whole lot rather have you come home 
with cash in your pocket than a dry hole 
wouldn't she?” 

“Depends on how much cash,” said Ta 
bor cannily, ‘“‘and depends on would IL be 
able to get home with it,’’ he added, pat- 
ting his pocket, where it was evident that 
he carried something other than o'l-wells 
wet or dry. Indeed there were other evi 
dences among those present that prohibi 
tion does not seriously trouble a commu 
nity Where “white liquor” has long been 
accustomed to evading the law. His sup 
porters laughed uproariously. He was 
evidently the neighborhood wit. 

“Suppose I was to offer two hundred 
dollars for your interest?” persisted the 
city man, as Tabor dealt the cards. 

“Two hundred? Why, that wouldn’t 


cover the mortgage [.took out the other 
day, man.” 
“Make it three hundred,” remarked 


another, who had not previously spoken 

“When in an hour it may be wuth thre« 
thousand?” 

“And maybe thirty cents!” 

But Tabor shook an amiable head 
“Reck’n [ll stand pat. Ef yvou-all are so 
blame willin’ to resk yo’ money, gentle 
men, I’m kinder thinkin’ better of that 
well myself. Nobody never called me a 
quitter, nohow.” 

Our chauffeur put in a quiet word here 
“That’s right, Tom—don’t let these stran 
gers jockey you out of anything. Not 
much longer to wait. The shooter’s on th 
road.” 

We ourselves could not stay to see the 
final charge of nitro-glycerine which de 
termines the productivity of a well, hav 
ing some fifty-odd miles of up-and-down oil 
country to traverse before dark; but our 
minds lingered so anxiously over the 
Tabor fortunes that it was unanimously de 
cided to return home by a very circuitous 
route in order to learn what had trans 
pired. We heard at the crossroads 
store. 

“Dry-hole, nothin’!” the proprietor 7 
formed us jubilantly. “‘Hit’s a real one, ‘ 
reg’lar hunderd-bar'l a day ef it’s a pint: 
Sure, I got stock in it—twenty-five dol- 
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September 4, 1920 
jars’ wuth! ’Lasses ain’t one to leave out 
her friends.” 

* And if it hadn’t happened to be a good 
one, none so poor to do her reverence,” 
murmured our chauffeur, sotto voce. 

Of course we went the rest of the way to 
share her triumph—that was inevitable, 
though dark was almost upon us and 
dinner many miles away! We never re- 
gretted the impulse. 


Near Jem Stovall’s place we came upon | 


two men in the road, one supporting the 
other, a limp and-dripping figure which 
he appeared to be urging along as one who 
urges a recalcitrant cow, by wheedling and 
oaths and main strength. He turned a re- 
lieved face upon us as we drew abreast of 
him. It was Jem Stovall. 

“Howdy!” (always the preliminary 
manners, no matter what the emergency.) 
“Say, help me get Tabor along over to his 
place, will you?. She must be worried sick. 
Found him makin’ tracks toward town, an’ 
had him under the pump awhile, but it 
don’t seem to do no good.” 

“Been celebrating, has he?”’ grinned our 
chauffeur. 

But the limp, drooping figure did not 
seem to me that of one who celebrates. 
There was something rather piteous 
about it. 

Between them with some difficulty the 


two men hoisted him into the front seat. | 


“Come, come now, Tabor!—no, the ladies 
won’t mind. We'll have you home in a 
jufty.” 

“Ain’t goin’ home,’ demurred a miser 
ible voice. ‘‘Ain’t never goin’ home no 
mo’! Scairt to.” 

“Nonsense! What are you afraid of?”’ 

“Lasses.” 

“She won’t scold this time,” laughed 
our chauffeur. ‘“You’re not so drunk as 
all that, Tom.” 

“Gawd, no! I ain’t drunk enough!”’ It 
was a sort of groan. 

A premonition gripped me. I hated to 
ask the question I had to of the silent 
young man who squeezed in beside us, 
politely taking up as little room as possible. 

“Why is Mr. Tabor afraid to face his 
daughter?” 


The answer came stolidly enough: “Be- | 


cause he sold out his interest in that well, 
ier cash, about ten minutes befo’ the 
shooter got thar.” 

It was a catastrophe beyond words. I 
found that 1 was a little afraid to tace the 
girl myself. It seemed probable, remem- 
bering the tenseness of her, that she might 
prove a good deal of a termagant on occa- 
sion, her anger of the cold, merciless, biting 
sort that is so infinitely worse to face than 
tempestuous rage. No wonder poor Tabor 
had tried torun away! Oddly, despite my 
ache of sympathy for the girl, my real pity 
went out to the silent figure in front of me, 
sobering all too rapidly in the rush of the 
coolair. After all she was young, resilient, 
her life before her; whereas he was so 
hopelessly done for, his one chance so irre- 
trievably squandered. 

None of us spoke again until the neat 
little cabin came in view. Then Tabor 
said in a sort of shuddering whisper, “ An’ 
now I got to tell her!” 

But my first glimpse of the girl told me 
that she knew. For one thing she had 
exchanged her rather piteous finery, the 
plaid skirt, the open-necked blouse and 
very pink camisole, for a faded gingham 
work-dress, and her hair hung down her 
back in a careless braid. Something had 
gone out of her, some indefinable quality of 
force. One saw that at last ’Lasses had 
given up. 

But in her desolation another quality 
howed which had been obscured before. 
She was so childlike in this new guise, se 
helpless and touching with her tear-swollen 
features, and yet withal so woman-tender, 


her voice as maternal as that of a cluc king , 


hen. ‘Wherever you bin? The boys hey 
gone out huntin’ you, an’ yo’ dinner’s been 
| keepin’ hot on the stove fer hours.” 
| She held up her face to be kissed. 
| But the father could not kiss her. He 
looked around at us for help which was not 
forthcoming. ‘’Lasses, honey,” he said 
thickly, “you ain’t goin’ to be so glad to 
see yore Pop when I tell you what I got to.”’ 

She laughed a little, slipping a steadying 
arm through his. 

“Land sakes, Pop! You don’t have to 
tell me nothin’. Don’t you s’pose the whole 
neighborhood made tracks to bring bad 
news like that? They just nachelly 
couldn’t wait. Anyway, it was a good 
one; like L said,”’ she added with faint  tri- 
umph. ‘An’ I’d like to know what busi 
ness it is ot other folks ef a man chooses to 
sell what’s his’n?”’ She looked around at 
us truculently, her gaze coming to rest upon 
Stovall as if defying him to pity her. “I 
wouldn’t give shucks, myself, fer a man 
who'd come runnin’ home to his women- 
eee askin’ advice. Besides, you got a 
good price—enough to pay off the mort- 
gage, they said?” 

Tabor’s already hanging head drooped 
lower. ‘‘Reck’n they ain’t told you 
everything, honey. They—they didn’t 
know "bout my gettin’ into a poker game 
afterwards, tryin’ to catch even,—” 

She interrupted with a slight shiver. 
|“Did they git it—all?” 

“No, honey, no, no!” He _ began 
hunting feverishly about through his pock- 
ets. “Look!—here’s a_ ten-dollar bill, 
mebbe two or three of ’em.”’ 

It took a moment for her to rally from 
the shock, but she did rally. “Oh, well,’”’ 





she said with a proud, quivering smile, | 
“we've got a fine tobacco-crop this year, | 
good as anybody’s, ef it ain’t so big—”’| 


and again her gaze came to rest defiantly 
on Stovall. 

| But he had seen that quivering smile, 
|and it was too much for him. He made 
one step toward her, his arms reaching out 
of their own accord. 

| “Qh, ’Lasses!”’ he muttered. 
little dearie gal—” 

And when we looked again he was hold 
ing her tight, and she was sobbing it all out 
'on his shoulder. And Tabor was sham- 

bling into the cabin, and we ourselves would 

| have retired from the scene, except for the 
| fact that our faithful chariot showed un- 
|mistakable symptoms of needing water. 
| So we became unwilling witnesses to the 
climax in ’Lasses’ affairs. Not that the 
two seemed at all troubled by our presence, 
however. Doubtless they had forgotten 
existences so unimportant. 

- I know folks say us Tabors are no 
account—”’ came the sobbing voice. 





**My pore 





But we are! We are too some account!— 
if we could just get another chance. You 
know plants grow better some places than 
others. No use tryin’ to raise tobacco in 
red clay. Look how smart Pa is, the 
things he says, how folks listen to him when 
he makes speeches. And Benny, didn’t he 
die tryin’ to save somebody else, a stranger 
who hadn’t no claim on him? I could 
do that, too, if I wa’n’t a gal—what use are 
gals, anyway? And the teacher said she’d 
never seen a boy quicker with his figgers 
than Eddy; but he couldn’t go no further 
than she could teach him. 
|Tom can do most anything he takes a 
| mind to—ef he takes a mind--- But what’s 
| to keep ’em from growin’ up just like Pa,”’ 
ishe cried despairingly, 
grow up ashamed? Only me, only me!” 
“And me,”’ said her lover, steadily. 

“Oh, 1 know you want to help— but | 
didn’t aim to let you. I didn’t aim to have 
all us Tabors hangin’ round yore neck, 
| eatin’ up your land like so many locus’es. 





that I suddenly understood the secret of | There’s somethin’ inside of me that can’t 


her power in that community, knew why 
she was nicknamed “’Lasses,” knew, too, 
that it was not her anger poor Tabor had 
been running away from, but her very 
veetness. 
‘Why, Pop!” she cried, running to him, 


| bear to be beholden to nobody,” she said, 

| passionately, “not even you! Ef I could 
just ’a’ got the boys down to the city, and 

| give em a fair start—”’ 

; “But you can! Listen, honey—stop 


‘yore cryin’ and listen!” In his eagerijess 


“IT know you think so yourself, Jem. | 


And young | 


“ef they got to! 
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Jem had evidently put his 
for the sobs came 


|to be heard, 
hand over her mouth, 
out muffled. 

‘’Lasses, you ain’t never let me tell you 
yet who bought that well off yore father.” 

“What do I keer who bought it? One of 
them city men, they said—” 

““Ves—but he bought it fer me! 
me tol’ him to!” 

She lifted her head and stared at him. 
We stared too, quite as if we had some 
part in this little human drama. 

“You? You who made out you didn’t 
have no use for oil-huntin’,” she said, 
slowly. ‘You tempted my well away from 
Pa, when you knowed— Oh, Jem,” she 
cried in a little frightened wail, “can’t I 


’T was 


Leslie's Weekly 


for you! I knowed them promoters 
would be after your Pa, and he wa’n’t no 
match for ’em. So I sent a man thar wi 
was. I was bound and determined to keep 
| that well for you, somehow. Then if ii 
| wan’n’t no good, you’d be sure of the mort 
gage money; and ifitwas— Mebbel didn’t 
ack right,” he said, pleadingly, humbly, 
“but oh, Lasses, don’t you see? I couldn't 
|make out to let you go away trom m« 
nohow!”’ 

After a moment came a little laugh, a1 
exquisitely tender sound which will always 
associate itself in my mind with the scent o/ 
late honeysuckle and the round of the 
great September moon rising close to us 
there near the top of the world, against it 
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outlined one of the crisscrossed ladder-like 

poles which mark the presence of an oil 

derrick. 

“You big baby!” 
“Didn't you 

“Why, never be able to stay 


oA Noew Tune in Old St. L outs 


(Continued from page 282) 


trust nobody?” 

We winced with him. But, laconic 
though he was, stolid and unimaginative, 
words came to the youth in his hour of 
need. 


whispered the gir! 
know I wouldn't 
away from you?” 


honey, it wa’n’t for me—’twas 


America’s indoor theaters. The Hip- 


the St. Louis Mun‘cipal Opera Season for | of 


1920 and stand aghast: “Firefly,” ‘‘Rob-| podrome in New York City, by testimony 
in Hood,” ‘Waltz Dream,” ‘“ Mika-! of the World Almanac, seats 4,623. Mul- 
do,” “Mascot,” “Gondoliers,” “Babes! tiply this figure by two and you have al 
in Toyland,” and ‘Katinka!’ Isn’t it| most the exact capacity of the open-air 
awful? municipal theater in Forest Park. What is 

But we can see nothing awiul about it. even more remarkable is the fact that the 


acoustics of the open-air auditorium are 
as good as or better than those of the 


We grin. And while we are about it, we 
mav as well go further and risk a prophecy 


that many another American city soon | Hippodrome 
will follow the example of St. Louis and ‘The municipal theater seems to have 
offer its citizens similar programs of | had this excellent effect,” testifies J. B 


“ 


Sheridan in the Boston Transcript: it 
has broken down barriers between socia! 
( hk iSses 

If it has, it has accomplished something 


light music at popular prices in similar al 
fresco theaters in city parks. Only one 
thing besides bad business management 
can make such an enterprise fail—let 
long-haired uplifters get into control and | particularly to be desired for a city once 
watch the big idea go swiftly to smash. so caste-bound as Old St. Looie; and 
For example, the musical director of the; when you stand on the crest of the hilltop 
st. Louis summer opera was once indis- | at the back of the auditorium and _ hear a 
creet enough to suggest: throng of 8,000 or more citizens of every 
“This spacious and magnificent gather-| class applauding from the boxes all the 
ing place, without a rival in the country | way back to a free bleacher section of 
of its kind, is particularly fitted for grand | 1,200 seats, you are willing to agree that 
}opera produced in the grand manner. | the Bostonian correspondent guesses right. 
| Wagner’s ‘Tannhiiuser,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ and| Later when you see the 8,000 departing 
|*The Valkyr’ would be admirably suited | by limousine, flivver, omnibus, street car 
j to th’s vast stage . - gaat and on foot, you know that he is right. 
The stage is suite 1 ell admit. But) Then you wish that vour own town had 
}what about the audien e Imagine trying , something just like this. What a blessed 
to weather four hours of Wagner on a_ relief it would be in the hot spell to run 





}hot summer night! Plush upholstered out and hear “Robin Hood” or the 
| opera chairs permit a Tired Business Man |} ‘* Mikado”’ instead night after night 


to snooze. This can’t be done on a camp} watching endless miles of the year’s worst 
stool. Any number of persons would fall] movies! (For the movie men themselves 
off and crack their skulls on the hard} confess that they hold over their best 
cement floor. The casualty lists would be | features for autumn release.) 

‘normous. The damages that the city | To sit under the stars or in a flood of 
weal have to pay would cause the opera|summer moonlight in this well-named 
company to finish every season with aj Forest Park, where the air is cool and 
heavy deficit. Nothing is more idle ote | tunes are light and soothing, surely is an 
to talk of making an audience eat out of! ideal way to pass a summer evening. 
your hard before you have caught and| You well may envy the venerable cit) 
tamed and trained it. |that has conferred new distinction upon 

“Katinka” may be beneath contempt | herselt by setting such an example to all 
as a force for musical uplift, but it is an| her rivals. You wonder how she did it. 
altogether delightful entertainment to! Particularly do you wonder it you happen 
attend on a warm summer night. Picture} to have known the Old St. Looie of ten 
a gently sloping hillside in the heart of a| years ago, a place widely famed through 
big park; a covered white pergola on two | out the West for discord and cacophony, 
sides of the auditorium, a wall on the} where the bull fiddle never could be made 
‘third. The huge stage, three times as} to follow the same score as the slip horn 
wide as that of an ordinary theater, has| and every movement was played adagio- 
two giant oak trees towering at the sides | or /argo at the best. 

like pillars for an unfinished proscenium! Perhaps the Mayor of St. Louis had an 

arch. Above the top of the painted stage | eye for the symbolic when he dared to 

scenery other treetops wave soothingly in| invite a visitor to attend a performance o! 
'the breeze. Two orchestras discourse; | St. Louis taleat doing something in concer! 
_ recruited largely from the St. Louis|in comparative harmony, and _ played 
Symphony organization, the other a vol-| allegro. If so, he succeeded impressively, 
unteer company of Nature’s Own Frogs. | for within the first few hours of his five 
| All local talent! | day stay in St. Louis your correspondent 

In the auditorium there are seats for | | began to feel a conviction that somehow 

9,260, of which nearly all but those in the | old St. Looie had ‘“‘come to life,” and that 
extreme rear are well filled. Just how/| he would have to say so, and that when 
huge a place this is can be shown by com-| he did say so raucous laughter would 
| paring its size with that of one of the largest | greet the announcement when it reached 
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Sep'ember 4, 1920 


the ears of Kansas City, Omaha, and points 
orth and west. 

rhe success of the Municipal Theater 
Opera season in St. Louis on the plane set 
for it is remarkable. Your correspondent 
is far from qualifying as a musical crit'c, 
but he has lived for about ten years within 
forty-five seconds of Broadway in New 
York City, and feels that he can at least 
judge fairly well of the merits of a per- 
formance of light opera or musical comedy. 
lf the other offerings of the season were 
as well sung and acted and staged as 
“Katinka” was, the St. Louis program 
was a success from an “‘artistic’’ stand- 
point. Most of the principals and a large 
part of the chorus were professionals, 
recruited in New York, and the perform- 
ance they gave graded well above that of 
the average ‘‘road show” that would 
play St. Louis in the winter time in offer- 
ings of the type of “Katinka.” And as 
the highest-priced seats in the auditorium 
are only $1.50, it is difficult to conceive 
that any patron failed to get his money’s 
worth. 

The popular appeal of the performance 
cannot be denied when you hear that the 
attendance for the present season reached 
204,000 in eight weeks. The enterprise 
even proved to be a financial success, for 
it is estimated that after the total expenses 
of operation are deducted from the 
season’s receipts ($139,732) a surplus will 
remain amounting to something in the 
neighborhood of $14,000. This in a city 
where winter grand opera with all-star 
casts never has been able to do so much as 
break even. 

The Mayor, as President of the Munici- 
pal Theater Association, made announce- 
ment of the box-office returns of the enter- 
prise just after the end of the second act 
of the last performance of the 1920 season. 
Leading a column of the committeemen 
who had labored to make the project a suc- 
cess, he marched his detachrhent across the 
stage in single file, like a sergeant with a 
working detail, and gave them “halt!” 
“left face!’ and “at ease!” 

None of the customary flubdub of such 
occasions followed—somebody to intro- 
duce somebody else who in turn should 
introduce the Mayor of Our Grand and 
Glorious City (applause)! The sergeant 
of the working detail apparently took it 
for granted that everybody knew he wore 
the chevrons. After a brief summary of 
the comparatively unsuccessful season of 
1919 (the first) with the truly successful 
one of 1920, the sergeant called the roll 
of the working detail and related tersely 
what each man did for the show and did 
ior a living. The outfit had all the ap- 
pearance of being live-wire Westerners, 
able to make their own way in life. I 
recall that it included merchants, pub- 
lishers, bankers, city officials, that it 
represented advertising, shoes, music, 
books, a soft drink, engineering, a new 
hotel, printing, telephones, and the law. 
lwo women were in the ranks, one a city 
playground supervisor, the other a press 
agent. An arrogant highbrow of the old 
touch-me-not aristocracy would have 
telt pretty lonesome in that committee. It 
was just such a representative gathering of 
Westerners as you might find on the job 
in Kansas City or Chicago. Indeed, I 
strongly suspect St. Louis of having 
changed her geography in the past ten 
years by moving West. 

For the municipal opera is, as I found 
out later, only one of a considerable 
uumber of enterprises that have been 
carried to success in the past ten years by 
characteristically Western methods and a 
ommunity codperation in which every 
one from the Mayor to the Boy Scouts 
took an active hand. As the “bridge that 
ouldn’t get across” used to stand as a 
monument to local discord, this successful 

immer opera is perhaps symbolic of the 
lact that St. Louis is learning to achieve 
harmony. The 1920 census returns may 

ot appear to testify to the fact, but St. 
Louis is “sitting prettier’ today than 
ver before in her history. 
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masterpiece—inseparably en- 
twined in the master tire— 
The Silvertown Cord. 


Goodrich 


S ilvertown 


America’s First Conv Tire 


FOUNDED: 1870 


TRADE MARK 


The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles ; Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
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The Worlds Leading 


House Specialists 
Have Planned 
Your Home 





This is Harris Home No. LF-1020, an impressive 
design with six rooms and bath, size 34 ft. x 38 ft. 


Ready-Cut Homes in Our FREE Book! 








LiF a 
SET 
es 


More than 100 other Guaranteed & 


x4 


. . (/' . 
The 1920 Harris Free Book of Plans includes more than a * 
(e . hundred, other beautiful homes with floor plans and complete details. () 
A Not picture houses but practical, artistic buildings — built many times, @4 
S always with extreme satisfaction and economy to their owners. i 
, C) 
‘ + This wonderful book brings to your home the culminated 
Ms effort of a score of master designers — men who are recognized as the ) 
i) world’s leading house specialists. This book gives you the benefit of ne 
\} their practical knowledge as the originators of the “Direct to You”home = (fp 
is building industry. Get your copy of this book now. ; 7?) 
« D) . at 
% Guaranteed Ready-Cut and Bundling System e 
. . ° AN) 
x Our Guaranteed Ready-Cut System of furnishing material og 
() machine cut has exclusive merits— special advantages for the shrewd ft) 
HY and careful home builder— possessed by no other plan or method. It es 
is the safest and most sensible way to build your ideal home right with- AW) 
R out wasting a single penny. Our Simplified Marking and Bundling System ‘{?) 
XS is instantly understood by anyone. If you can read, you can’t go wrong. ; 
Irs . 
AY) . 
Wes Free Blue Print Plan Offer! a) 
4 Write now for your copy of the latest edition of our Free ty 
(Sy, Book of Plans. Learn why you secure the utmost possible in quality, ) 
93 economy and service when you build a Harris Home. Our Free Plan Q) 
¥ Offer gives you blue prints of uniform scale, easy to read and readily 4) 
‘ understood. With them you profit directly—immediately. Write now. A 
‘4 
i) one 
Se “PRESTO-UP” Patented Bolt-Together Buildings y 
% residence, with seven rooms, ath and The most wonderful develop- ¥ 
ve, siz ; . 8 in. Vv — 
(2) alcove, size 30 ft. x 26 ft. 8 in buildings of excellent construction— = 
i 4 come to you painted and ready to bolt (\ 
z together. Everything complete—doors, 4s 
windows and hardware all in place. A aN 
%4 wide range of sizes. Easily erectedina (WD 
E~ day—the only tools you need are a (7 fy 
CP hammer and a wrench. Ideal summer () 
ve homes and garages. In use by the largest 
i) industrial corporations and most par- \Y 
'-Z ticular buyers everywhere. Write for 
ey complete book of Presto-Up buildings Gs 
CP Dept. LF-133 by 
(A HARRIS BROTHERS CO. \B 
y 1349 West 35th Street, CHICAGO \ 
La - 1 
1 fr ' 
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- in shop 
shown here. Gibbard of Mich., age 62, learned 
TIRE SUR GERY, has shop in small town, 
writes: **C oo receipts for May, June and July, 


7220, $30,000.00 


is easy to learn. 
Within ony < days 
Ee. thot 


I will teach you in two weeks, 
you're ed on road to fortune. Car 
HE RE poo this NEW repair meth- 
LES life of Tires. 28 million tires wear- 

ha ONE THOU JSAND M 
3 needed badly 

ite L It's a SHORT EAS BY wn 
ile industry — the Ly i that has made men rich. It 
put $6,000.00 in bank for John W. Blair, Rae. in 12 
months; got $8, 000.00 for Fle ming, of New Zea- 


, Maywood Tire & Equipment Co. 
746 Capt tol Ave., Indianapolis, ad 
Dear Sir: Send full details of Tire Surger 
to get into big paying business quickly. 


, as L want 


Name 


Address. 
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Send for FREE Catalogue No. 28P 


showing the largest assort- 
ment of the most exquisite 
Jewelry, Genuine Dia- 
monds, standard makes of 
Watches, Silverware and 
French Ivory Toiletware. 
Everything at rock bottom 


prices. Ten months to pay on 
anything. Address Dept. 28P 


Capital, $1,000,000 
** The House of Quality”’ 


L. W. SWEET, Inc., 1626 Broadway, 








New York City 
Copyrighted 192 by L. W. Sweet, Inc. 





You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering. “its Cause and Relief. ” It tells 
how I relieved myself after stammering {or 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 4135 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 
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A Smart Hotet for Smart People | 








Béeteapeliten tp every respect, yet homey 
nits atmosphere 


HOTEL WOLCOTT 
Very desirable for women traveling alone 
aoe Thirty- First St. by Fifth Ave., NewYork © 
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The magazine that puts you on speaking terms with your favorite star 





20c A COPY 


For Sale At All Newsstands $2.00A YEAR 
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Your correspondent says this after 
having poked for five days, sometimes con- 
ducted, and sometimes unconducted, into 
a hundred corners of the city and its sub- 
urbs. Everywhere there was ample evi- 
dence to prove the startling fact that Old 
St. Looie has come to life. 

Your correspondent testifies that St. 
Louis showed him everything he asked to 
see and far more than he has space here 


even to list: the free bridge in service at 
last, a new waterworks filtration plant, 
new factory districts, new hotels and 


office buildings and homes and stores, an 
art museum and a public library as in- 
viting and stimulating as any in the land, 
a city plan working out surprisingly fast 
despite the fact that every item has to be 
fought for and won piecemeal, a zoning 
and building law in operation, four via- 
ducts completed, diagonal streets being 
cut to open new arteries of traffic, river 
transportation in actual operation, and 
only one plant of any sort lying idle—an 
abandoned brewery. 

But none of these things amazes an 
ex-Westerner so much as does the ex- 
hibition of team work being displayed to 
finance St. Louis as a great convention 
center, to advertise her as a factory site to 
the nation and in general to stimulate 
community spirit. 

In three points, at least, St. Louis is 
distinctly original. The municipal opera, 
already discussed, is one, for so far as the 
writer knows there is nothing like it in 
America. Another highly commendable 
thing is the attitude that St. Louis appears 
to take toward the war. Instead of con- 
stant bellyaching (the word is perhaps in- 
elegant, but it says what we mean) avout 
the World War as something upon which 
to blame all the subsequent ills of creation, 
St. Louis actually thanks the war for 
helping to stimulate community spirit 
in a town formerly torn by dissension. In 
undergoing thorough Americanization, the 
town learned how to use team work for 
good causes, and half a dozen business men 
assure me that St. Louis dates a new lease 
on life from war days. A third, and par- 
ticularly startling piece of originality on 
the part of any American city is not to 
regard the census taker as a lying, low-life 
hound. The Mayor says: 

“We think he gave us a fair enough 
count. The one thing you ought to remem- 
ber in this connection is that St. Louis has 
not extended her city limits since 1876.” 

A few words about this Mayor. Pur- 
posely, I have thus far avoided mentioning 
his name, hoping perhaps to set an example 
of impersonality to hostile elements in the 
St. Louis press. His name is Henry W. 
Kiel. Some day I mean to write a sketch 
about him, for he is a “story”’ in himself, 
and as a personality the most interesting 
Mayor your correspondent ever met. 

This is not to say we thoroughly ap- 
prove of him; in fact, one of the reasons 
why we'd like to write about him is be- 
cause he presents a fascinating puzzle in 
personality. All we care to suggest here 
is that a great deal of friction exists be- 
tween the Mayor and the local press. If 
th‘s exists in instances where the general 
civic good is involved, it probably hurts 
St. Lovis more than it does either of the 
Perhaps both parties are 
a little too “touchy” and a get-together 
meeting could effect mutual compromises 
for the good of the community. 

“But this is none of your business!” 

All right, then, I'll shut up. 

But just one word more before I close. 
Detroit is gloating over the census returns, 
and a favorite jest of that city is: 

“Well, I see by the papers that St. 
Louis is slowly dying.” 

The answer to that might be the same that 
Detroit gave when it, another city “slowly 
dying,” came to life ten years ago—the 
inspiring slogan of the Salvation Army: 

“A TOWN MAY BE DOWN, BUT 
IT’S NEVER OUT!” 

For there’s a new tune in Old St. Looie, 
and it’s being played allegro and in concert. 
St. Louis will bear watching. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model o; 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patent 
able nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F St., Washington, D. © 





Inventors Desiring to secure pateni. 
Write for our book, *‘How to Get Your Paten: 

Send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentah| 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F St., Washington, D.C 





Patent Sense. ‘‘The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers.’’ By return mail Free. Write 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O., Washington, Dist. of 
Columbia. 


Patents—Send for Free Booklet, High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Sst 
Washington, D. C 


AGENTS WANTED 











Biggest Money-Maker in America. | 
want 100 men and women to take orders for rain 
coats,raincapesand waterproof aprons. Thousands of 
orders waiting for you. $2 an hour for spare tim: 
McDonough made $813 in one month. Nissen $19 
in three hours. Purviance $207 in seven da: $5000 
a year profit for eight average orders a day. No de- 
livering or collecting. Beautiful coat free. No experi- 
ence or capital required. Write for information 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. D-218, Dayton, Ohio. 










Tire Agents. Exclusive representatives 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply Tures 
(No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 8000 Miles 
Wholesale Prices. Sample sections furnished 
Mellinger Tire Co., 975 Oak, Kansas City, Missouri 





Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for old 
or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Prevent 
punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits. American 
Access, Co., Dept. L. I., Cincinnati, O. 





Large Manufacturer wants agents to sell 
Guaranteed made-to-measure Raincoats, $50 to $75 
weekly. Highest commission. Profit in advance. Out. 
fit free. Standard Raincoat Co., 163 W. 21 St., N.Y 


PERSONAL 
Cash.—Send by Mail Any Discarded 


Jewelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches, and 
gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false teeth in 
any shape. We send cash at once and hold your 
goods ten days. Your goods returned at our expense 
if our offer is unsatisfactory. New Catalog of bar- 
gains in new jewelry sent free. Liberty Refining 
Co., Est. 1899. L432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Get Highest Cash Prices for New or Brok- 
en jewelry, diamonds (loose or mounted), watches, 
gold, silver or platinum in any amount or form, gold 
or silver ores and nuggets, magneto points, mercury 
false teeth, war bonds, war stamps, unused postage 
of any denomination—in fact anything of value 
Send us by mail or express. Cash sent in return at 





once. Goods returned in 10 days if you're not satis- 
fied. The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 233 Len- 
nox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

EDUCATIONAL 





Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Send for list of lines and full 
particulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment 
services rendered members. National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Dept. M 161, Chicago, Ill 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
Free Booklet containing 65 Helpful sug- 


gestions on writing and selling photoplays, stories, 
poems, songs. Atlas Publishing Company, 304, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SONG-WRITERS 


Song-writers Manual & Guide Sent 
Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice! 
Submit song-poems for examination. We will fugnish 
music, copyright and facilitate publication or ‘sal« 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., New York 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; the ABC 
of successful story and playwriting. Absolutely ry 
Just aderess Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N. 


MICH. FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
Get Farm Home in Mich. 20, 40, 80 acres 


make youindependent. Stock, poultry, general farm- 

ing, $15to $35 per acre. Small down pay ment—ba! 

pd monthly or yearly paym'ts. Free b’klet. Swigart 
Land Co., Z1245 First Nat'lB’k Bld’g, Chicago, I! 
































Advertising in this Column 


costs $3.00 a line. A discount of 15% is al- 
lowed when six or more consecutive issues are 
used. Minimum space, four lines. 

Guaranteed Circulation 500,000 (at least 
95% net paid). 

Manufacturers or others using space in 
this cclumn can give a brief outline of their 
merchandise, proposition, or services, and 
then either complete the sale or encourage 
business with descriptive catalogs and follow- 
up. This suggestion is offered to prove the 
value of good advertising, with a view that 
some day, appreciating its value, your busi- 
ness will .ncrease and you can use space on a 
larger scale. 

When ordering space please sena complete 
*follow-up'’ so we can be thoroughly con- 





versant regarding your offering. 
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Harding and (ox in Business 


| 
(Continued from page 281) | 


$200,000, although it is safe to say 
Senator Harding would not sell for that 
amount. 

Years ago, before he went to the Senate, 
\ir. Harding voluntarily, and to the sur- 
prise of his associates, placed the Star 
on a codperative basis. He capitalized 
it at $80,000 and offered a limited number 
of shares of stock at par to employees only. 
This was not done to raise money for re- 
financing, as very little cash was secured— 
most of the money being taken in the form 
of notes. The purpose of the scheme was 
frankly to enlist permanent loyal support 
through the self-interest of ownership. 
loday a large block of the stock is owned 
by the heads of the mechanical, business 
and editorial departments. Whenever an 
employee desires stock in the paper he goes 
to Senator Harding and, even if he has no 
cash, can secure from the principal owner 
personally whatever shares of stock he 
may desire, in reasonable amounts. This 
stock has always paid substantial divi- 
dends. It is not for sale to outsiders, or 
tor speculative purposes. 

Outside of the Star Senator Harding 
holds stock in many of the large enterprises 
in Marion and, except for Government 
bonds, he holds no stock elsewhere. The 
upbuilding of Marion has been the domi- 
nant note in his financial policy. From the 
time that he first had a hundred dollars to 
spare he has never refused to invest in any 
enterprise that appeared to have a chance 
to build up the town. I asked him for a 
list of these holdings, as we were seated in 
his temporary office in the house of his 
secretary, George Christian, next door to 
his own home. It was a room perhaps 
twelve by fifteen. 

“T could paper this room—literally,”’ he 
answered, ‘“‘with the stock certificates I 
have held in Marion enterprises. If one of 
them got by me it must have been when | 
was asleep, but the amount of my, hold- 
ings is not worth talking about—sometimes 
only a tew hundreds, never more than a 
few thousands. My sole purpose was 
that of the booster. 1 wanted to see 
Marion grow. What I had the town had 
given me, and I felt it only right to spread 
it around and see that we all became more 
prosperous together.’ 

At my persistent request he took a pen- 
cil and drew up the following list of com- 
panies in which he is now a shareholder: 
the Marion County Telephone Company, 
the Marion County Bank, the Home 
Building and Loan Association, the Marion 
Lumber Company, the Prendergast Lum- 
ber Company, the Harding Publishing 
Company, the Olean Realty Company, 
the American Malleable Casting Company, 
and the Marion National Bank. In all 
but the last two he is also a director. 

In none of these companies does Sena- 
tor Harding own more than a minor per- 
centage of the stock. In none has he ever 
had or sought control. His influence in the 
directorate is usually sought for his sound 
advice and personal prestige. 

One of his fellow directors in one of the 
corporate enterprises of the little city 
described Senator Harding’s financial 
position in Marion thus: “He never seeks 
to impress anybody with his ideas or his 
personality, and I am sure he never exerted 
. financial influence of his own or of his 
friends. The fact is we have to seek him, 
ior we know he is nearer right most of the 
time than any one else in town. Every- 
body wants him as a director, and this was 
true long before he had public office and a 
political name, because everybody always 
gets more out of him than he gets out of 
ihe enterprise.” 

From Marion, the small city of less than 
0,000, I went to Dayton, the fair-sized 
city ot over 150,000. In the lovely 
French chateau which he has erected on 
the bluff overlooking the Miami valley, 





adjoining the magnificent estate of John} 
R. Patterson, head of the National Cash | 
Register Company, the Governor of Ohio, | 
who began life fifty years ago as a poor | 
farmer’s son thirty miles away near Park- 
ersburg, and who is now James M. Cox, 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency, ex- 
plained briefly the business policies which 
have made him a multi-millionaire. 
“When I bought the Dayton News, more 
than twenty years ago,” said Governor 
Cox, “I had practically nothing. It was 
done on borrowed money, chiefly from Con- 
gressman Sorg, whose secretary I had 
been in Washington. Against my own 
instinct and because of his persistent advice 
a certain number of shares of stock were 
sold at that time to various prominent men 
in Dayton, but I lost no time in buying 
back those shares, usually on notes, for it 
was hard sledding in the early years. My 
chief memory of those years is that I was 
forever meeting notes. Eventually I 
bought out every one, including Mr. Sorg, 
and today I am the sole owner of the Day- 
ton News. The same is true of the 
Springfield News. I have no partners, no 
shareholders. 1 believe in putting all your | 
eggs in one basket, and then in wate hing | 
that basket.” 
“Are you a director or a stockholder in | 
anything else?” 
“Tn just one corporation: —the Ohio Pure | 
Oil Company.’ 
“Nothing else?” | | 
“Government bonds is my only invest-| | 
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Will The Housewife Who 
Admits “I Know Nothing 
About Mazola” Please 
Read This Message And 
Begin To Save Money On 


Her Cooking and Salads? 





| 
| | 


ment otherwise, though I own a little real) | 


estate in downtown Dayton, my two} 
newspaper plants, my home here and my | 
300-acre farm near Parkersburg. That is | 
all.” | 


The next day, in riding down town with 


above the News office on Ludlow street 
‘Some years ago,”’ said he, “‘a livery sta- 
ble was located there and people thought | 





the town had stopped a block away. T 


happened to know better, and bought the | 
livery stable, a 52-foot front, with $26,000 
borrowed money. ‘Two years later I sold 
it for $52,00c. ‘Thus I made the purchase 
money tor the present News site.” 

From other sources I sought an estimate | 
ot the present wealth of Governor Cox. 
The least was $1,500,000; the most was 
$5,000,000. A newspaper publisher said 
the Dayton News could be sold now for 
about $750,000 and the Springfield News 
for about $250,000. Another newspaper 
man said he would be glad to offer two} 
millions for the News, if he had the money. 
Without doubt the paper could not be 
purchased at any price. 





been bought for $75,000, but not today for 
three or four times that sum. 

An Ohio publisher told me that three 
years ago Cox told him that his annual in- 
come then was $200,000. Today his in- 
come is, if any different, probably more. 
Except for the dividends on his Pure 
Oil stock it all comes from his news 
papers. 

The securing of this Pure Oil Stock is of 
further interest. Some years ago there 
were two gas companies in Dayton, one 
furnishing natural and one artificial gas. | 
Cox, then not in public office, but the pro- | 
prictor of the leading newspaper, under- | 
took their consolidation and promotion. | 
In return for his services he was granted a 
block of stock in the resultant corporation, 
then known as the Ohio Cities Gas Com- 
pany, and now as the Pure Oil Company. 
It was alleged in former campaigns in 
Ohio, and not denied, that he never 
invested money or ‘its equivalent in 
this company, but that his stock was pay- 
ment for “services.”’ At the same time it 
was alleged, and not denied, that he had 
been given for his services blocks of s‘ock, 

(Concluded on page 310) | 
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him the Governor pointed out the block | | 





A few years ago, | | 
however, the Springfield News could have | | 





VERY housewife should study 
carefully her food expense, 
and see where she can get some- 
thing better than she is now 
using—for less money. 


More than seven million alert 
housewives in America are saving 
money every day with Mazola. 


AZOLA is more economical 

to use than butter and lard. 

It is 100% pure vegetable oil— 
contains no moisture. 

When deep frying with Mazola 
the food is never heavy and soggy. 
There is no loss from evaporation 
nor loss of bulk from heating. 


Mazola can be used over and 
over again, even after frying fish 
and onions. You only need to 
strain it, and it will be ready for 
use again. 


HOUSANDS of families 

even Italians, who know good 
salad oil—now use Mazola for all 
salad purposes. It has a delicate 
flavor all its own, that satisfies 
even the taste of epicures—and 
sells for about half the price of 
first quality olive oil. 





Your grocer sells Mazola in pint, 
quart, halfgallon and gallon cans— 
keeps perfectly underall conditions. 
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FREE 


Sixty-four page 
beautifully illus- 
trated Corn Prod- 
ucts Cook Book. 
Write today. Corn 
Products Refining 
Co. P. O. Box 
161, New York. 
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WOULD rather get six per cent plus 

satisfaction and peace of n 1ind,” writes 

e of our-customers, “than take a chance 

> get a higher rate with const ant worry, 
trouble and the possibility of loss.” 


| Six Per Cent Plus 


| 


The bonds safeguarded under the Strau 
Plan meet this demand. They net six per 
cent plus—plus safety, plus thorough in- 
vestment ice, plus satisfaction and 
peace of mind, plus 4% Federal Income 
fax paid. Write today for our current In- 
vestment Guide which describes a diversi- 
fied selection of these sound bonds. Ask for 
Booklet I-1003 


S.W.STRAUS & Co. 


sery 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
New York Chicago 


Offices in Fifteen Cities 








First Mortgage Bonds Exclusively 
38 years without loss to any investor 

















8 Per Cent 
Preferred Stocks 
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Exempt from _ the 
Normal Federal In- 
come Tax. 


industries established 
for many years and 
successfully managed. 
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Earnings several times 
in excess of dividend 
charges. 


Special Offering M.L. 78 


Mermll, 
Lynch 
& Co. 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
New York 
»s Angeles 
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Prophecy 
and 
Profits 


Our weekly publication, The /nvest- 
ment News, has been extremely 
accurate in forecasting the broad 
price trend over the past few 
months. 

We shall be glad, without any cost 
or obligation, to illustrate this 
service. 


What to Buy 
How to Buy 


Write to Dept Lw 10 for 
Descriptice Literature 


ES H.CLARKSy 


os STOCKS-BONDS 
66 Broadway, NewYork. 
Telephones Rector 4663-4 


THE BACHE REVIEW 
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Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
ation in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York | 





THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calis. Hand 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U_S. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks Write for 
yooklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 
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| intelligence. 


|return, let alone fabulous profits. 
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BAITIEN COLONIAL PRERE KIRTLAN 

S. J. Brister J. S. McKinnon M. Jasper 
Cashier of the State Sav- Of Toronto, head of the Belgian minister of fi- 
} ings Bank Company of biggest wholesale mil- nance, who was chosen 


Dover, Ohio, who was 
recently elected prfesi- 
dent of the strong and 
influential Ohio Bankers 
Association. Mr. Bris- 
ter is one of the most 
wide-awake and respect- 


linery firm 
and the new 


has been a 


the Canadian 
turers Association. 


traveler and is deemed an 
authority on the subject 


in Canada 
president of 
Manufac- 
He 
n extensive 


for his post because he 
was a first-class business 
man. He works fifteen 
hours a day and the re- 
sults of his industry and 
efficiency are _ evident 
throughout his now rapid- 
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should be ‘addre td t 


| closed. All inquirie 

| 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. Full name and 

should always be given. Anonymous commun 
of thi de} partment are not extended to member 


HE credulity of human kind is some 
thing appalling. With countless 
instances of fraud and deception 

| placed on public record, men and womer 
in all parts of the country still refuse to| 
take warning or to exercise common sense, 

bvt permit themselves to be lured into all 
| manner of ill-advised or dishonest projects. | 
| The get-rich-quick mania rages as fiercely ! 
as ever, although it has been demonstrated 

a thousand times that the only ones who 

profit by marvelous schemes for making 

fortunes while you wait are those who plan 





This is the age of boasted widespread 
But I have received letters 
from inquirers who see mney believed that 
Ponzi, the “Boston wizard,” who has just 
come to grief, was a legitimate worker of 
miracles, possessing a sound secret for 
making money fairly both for himself 
and for everybody else! And certain pub- 
lic officials could see nothing wrong in his 
practices. 

The great majority of the people seem 
ignorant of the first principles of business 
and finance. Any individual who has had 
the least experience in starting and build- 
ing up an honest enterprise knows how 
long and difficult is the task of making it 
pay. It is hard to achieve a reasonable 
These 
latter are out of the question in any under- 
taking, except occasionally when there is a 
sudden discovery of rich gold, diamond or 
oil deposits, or a lucky turn in mere specu- | 
lation. Ponzi promised regular dividends 
of 50 per cent. on funds entrusted to him 
for 90 days. This was impossible of ful 
fillment from any known method of com 
mercial or financial trading, and could not 








| exposed. 


steadily be earned in successful speculation. 
The very improbability should have made 
| investors suspicious, but the people flocked 
|to him to the number of 40,000 and had 
not the law interfered, his dupes might 
| have numbered half a million or a million. | 
Some of the luckier ones really received 
the so per cent. increment on the money 
deposited. But this evidently not 

earnings, but payment out of principal and | 
;could not continue after the game was| 
The scheme inevitably ended in | 
a crash, with Ponzi in danger of going to| 
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ed financiers in his State of industrial education. ly recuperating country 
Notice.—Subscriber I ESI 1B” s WEEKLY at the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
= | are placed on what is known a “Ja per’s Preferred Fis Ne * pufiiding them to the early delivery 
| of their weekly and to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to answers 
by telegraph. Preferred subscr ion must remit $7 directly to the office of Lesuir’s in New York, 
and not through any subscription agency. No charge is made for answering questions, and all 
communications are treated confide ntially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 


Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 
or number of postoffice box, 
answered. The ep sail 
dual ubsi Tas 


* Financial Editor, 

exact street address, 

ications will not be 
f clubs who are 


, 
not indiz 


prison, where he has already served two 
terms. 
It is estimated that Ponzi extracted 


$12,000,000 from his victims. But that js 
a small sum compared with the stupendous 


| aggregate that is yearly being filched from 


the masses through oil, mining, and other 
delusive promotions. The less people know | 
about any undertaking the readier they 
appear to risk their money on it. They 
hand over their funds to a stranger without 





hesitation, for some mysterious purpose, | 
when they would not place them in the | 
hands of substantial and reliable men for | 
the furtherance of a meritorious business. | 

The most amazing feature of this picking | 
of the public’s pockets is the large number | 


of supposedly intelligent persons who are | 
victimized. Many of this class write to me | 
from time to time inquiring as to the w is- | 
dom of buying stocks so speculative and so 
much of a gamble that nobody with the| 
least knowledge in such matters would con- 
sider them for a moment. Professional 


| 


men of much school education vie in this | 


respect with horny-handed laborers who | 


The cynic who asserted 
was only an advance 


never read a book. 
that civilization 


toward greater gullibility may have been a | 


financial observer. 

Preaching caution in these unsettled | 
times may be as fruitless as pushing back | 
an incoming tide, but I shall once more | 
repeat counsel often given. With so | 
much fraud active in the world, the wisest 
and safest course for everybody is to shun 
all alleged opportunities for making incred- 
ible profits, and to put reserve capital into 
none but time-tested and well-seasoned 
securities, such as are now obtainable in 
the open market at extremely favorable 
prices. Purchases of these should, of 
course be made only through reputable 
and responsible financial houses. 

G., MiLwavuker, Wis.: It seems to me that it 
would be better to hold and even up on your 
White Motor stock than to sell at a serious loss 
American Zinc common’s outlook is not partic 
“— bright 

V., BETHESDA, On10: The American Can Co. 
has fF n prospering and could probably maintain 
a dividend on common, but the directors are con- 
serving resources. The stock's recent slumps put 
it in a better speculative position. Studebaker on 
any marked recession is an inviting purchase 

D., San Francisco, Cauir.: The Chandler 





Leslie's Weekly 


What’s Coming 
This Fall?> 


Is it time to get in on the next 
broad rise in stocks? 

How about the money situ- 
ation? | 


What about bonds? 


bson's Reports 


Babson’s recent Barometer Letter \ 
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“What's Coming this Fall?” gives you 
the plain, unbiased facts on the pres- 
ent situation, and forecasts coming 
conditions with remarkable accuracy. 
It contains information of vital im- 
portance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Letter and Booklet, “‘Getting the Most 
om Your Money”, will be sent to interested 
Investors, gratis. ‘Clip out the Memo — now 
—and hand it to your secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 
Merely Ask for Bulletin J-23 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 


The Largest Organization of ite Character 
| in the World. 
hems CLIP OFF HERE 


MEM 0 For Lover 


Write Roger W. Babson, ies A Hebeon 
— Hills, 82, 








Statistical Organization, 
Boston, Mass., as follows: 

Please send ge @ copy of 
Bulletin J-2 * What's 
Coming this » all” and 


booklet “Getting the Most 
| from Your Money’’, gratis. 
SS ON A TTT 

















Learn About This Nation 
Wide Investment Service 


NVESTORS"” Service has won such 
wide approval in the Middle West 
that it has been extended to a nation- 
wide scope. Investors everywhere can now 
secure from us the cream of America’s choic- 
est first mortgage industrial and real estate 
bonds. They are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500, $1000—do not fluctuate in 
value, and pay a liberal interest return. 


Write for on booklet explaining these ) safe 
and pono record of this house. Ask 
for booklet 1-100 





SECURITIES CORPORATION 
First Mortgage Real Estate and 
Industrial Bonds 
3131 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
301 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGES 


The value of Oklahoma's five leadi ing By in 1919 
in . Land 


was $308,076,000.00 greater than 


choi 
t mertzege securities. W: rite | for our 
descriptive c ircular ‘ 


GODFREY-BREWER INVESTMENT CO. OKLAHOMA CITY 











; FACING THE FACTS" gives & 

fact and statistical picture of 
Miami and a few the reasons 
which make our first mortgages on 
real estate in this city investments 
of the first grade. Write for Book- 
let No. 91 and current list of mort- 
gage investments. 











Under This Heading 


“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on page 309 you will find a de- 
scriptive list of booklets and 
circulars of information which 
will be of great value in arrang- 
ing your investments to produce 
maximum yield with safety. A 
number of them are prepared es- 
pecially for the smaller investor 
and the “beginner in investing.” 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY. MIAMI. FLA. 
Ny 
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September 4, 1920 


\otors Co, paid a stock dividend of 331; per cent. 

on June 1, last, increasing the outst: anding number 
of shares from 210,000 to 280,000. The high price 
it which the old shares sold was largely in expecta- 

tion of the declaration of this dividend. After the 
dividend was paid the stock naturally sold lower 
» the extent of the dividend. Further decline was 
due to market conditions. Earnings are reported 
to be on the increase and the 10 per cent. dividend, 
it is hoped, will be maintained. 

J., Hauirax, N. S.: The Cuba Cane convertible 
7's mature in 1930. They yield over 7 per cent. on 
market price. The company is reported earning 
$20 per share on common stock. The bonds ag- 

gregate $25,000,000 and are convertible into com- 
mon stock at $60 a share. 

C., Bripceport, Conn.: The New York Central 
convertible debenture 6's are due in 1935. On recent 
market price their yield was nearly 7 per cent. 
[he authorized amount of the bonds is $100,000,000. 
They are well regarded, though not a mortgage 
security. They are convertible into stock before 
I ' “f at 105. 

, Burraro, N. Y.: The new City of Detroit 
5 pe > cent. and 6 per cent. coupon bonds aggregate 
$8,473,000, are exempt from Federal income taxes 
and tax free in Michigan. They are legal invest- 
ments for savings banks and trustees, in New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and elsewhere. They 
ire a direct obligation of the city, which has an 
unusually low debt. The bonds mature serially 
from 1921 to 1950 and were offered at prices to yield 
5'4 per cent. to 6 per cent., according to maturity. 

K., Ricumonp, VA.: The $1,500,000 first mort- 
gage 7 per cent. serial gold bonds of the Mobile 
Cotton Mills may be called a sound issue. Principal 
and interest are guaranteed by the Standard Textile 
Products Co., a strong and flourishing concern, 
which takes the entire output of the Mobile Cotton 
Mills. The Standard Textile Products Co.’s bal- 
ance for ten years has averaged nearly nine times 
interest on these bonds. The bonds are free from 
income tax up to 4 per cent. They are due $150,000 
annually from February 15, 1921, to 1930. Offered 
ata price to yield & per cent. for all maturities. 

P., CranForn, N. J.: One who is unfamiliar with 
stocks and the market should hesitate about ven- 
turing on speculation. This is not a propitious 
time for buying securities on margin. U. S. Steel, 
(American Woolen, Baldwin Locomotive, and Stude- 
baker have each had a considerable decline, but 
whether they are to go up again sharply or to fall 
lower, nobody can foretell. If you bought outright 
it would be safer and doubtless the stocks named 
should some day sell higher. You should get and 
study circulars and letters of brokerage firms such 
as are mentioned in ‘Free Booklets for Investors.” 

S., Louisvitte, Ky.: American Hide & Leather 
preferred i is now paying its full 7 per cent. dividen: 
but is 117 per gent. in arrears. The company’s 
earnings of late years have been large, but recently 
less promising. It has a future, however. There 
has been considerable agitation of te plan of taking 
care of the back dividends. These may not be paid 
incash. So long as the 7 per cent. dividends are paid 
the preferred will be an inviting speculation. Ken- 
necott Copper is not so good a speculation asin years 
past. Inspiration, Anaconda, or Utah looks better. 

S., SHANDAKFAN, N. Y.: The Chile Copper Co. 
has One of the largest deposits of ore in the world. It 
may some day become a dividend payer, but at 
present the stock is sighly speculative and lately 

suffered a considerable decline. Anaconda is a 
dividend payer and safer than Chile. If the price 
of copper metal should advance, Anaconda would 
be an excellent purchase. The Comstock Tunnel is 
far from being a financial success. In addition to 
the stock there is a bonded debt on which no interest 
has been paid since 1892. Earnings are not encour- 
wing. 

New York, August 28, 1920 


JASPER 





Free Booklets for Investors 


Everybody who reads the “ Bache Review”’ gets 
fresh light on the business and financial situation 
Copies free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., 


members of N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, | 


New York. 

The safe, strong and long established Citizens Sav- 
ings & Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, offers 
to everybody the great convenience of banking by 
mail. The company pays 4 per cent. on deposits and 
will send its explanatory booklet L to any address. 

. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., well-known man- 
agers of successful enterprises, are recommending 
purchase on the partial payment plan of safe bonds 
now selling at low prices and making exceptionally 
good yields. Write for circular L-5 to the com 
pany’s offices at 11 Broadway, New York, 206 
La Salle St., Chicago, 10 Weybosset St., Providence, 
or 30 State Street, Boston. 

Safety and 7 per cent. are announced by G. L 
Miller & Co., iiic., 1035 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., as 
the characteristics of the first mortgage real estate 
bonds in which the firm deals. These issues are 
backed by income-earning property appraised at 
twice the amount of the bonds. The company will 
send to any address a list of current offerings and a 
free booklet, ‘Selecting Your Investments,’’ which 
explains matters in detail. 

While nobody is an infallible prophet some finan- 
cial observers have very keen foresight. The 
“Investment News,” published by Charles H. 
Clarkson & Co., 60 Broadway, New York, has 
shown considerable accuracy in forecasting the 
course of the stock market. Consulting it helps 
one to know what to buy and how to buy. Worth- 
while descriptive literature will be sent to investors 
by this firm's Department LW-1o. 

In the flourishing Midwest municipalities and cor- 
porations are issuing bonds yielding as high as 8 per 
cent., with a high investment quality. Securities of 
this character are being handled by the Mercantile 
Trust Company, one of the strongest financial insti- 
tutions of St. Louis, Mo., and a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. A letter sent to the company’s 
Bond Department asking for its latest list L.B.-oa 
will bring information of value to any investor. 

All investors like good returns, but many don’t 
like to worry over price fluctuations. To these the 
6 per cent. first mortgage bonds safeguarded under 
the Straus plan and dealt in for many years by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, and 
Straus Building, Chicago, seem most desirable. 
The Federal income tax in connection with the 
bonds is paid up to 4 per cent. An up-to-date “In- 
vestment Guide,” describing these securities may 
be had by asking Straus & Co. for booklet H-1003 

The well-known house of Merrill, Lynch & Co., 
member N. Y. Stock Exchange, 120 Broadway, 
New York, is offering an excellent investment 
opportunity in the stock issued by the largest man- 
ufacturer of medium-priced felt hats in the world. 
The preferred stock, which is cumulative and con- 
vertible, may be had at $100 per share, with a 
30 per cent. bonus in common, average earnings on 
which have been over $5 per share. Write to Mer- 
rill, Lynch & Co., tor their booklet ‘‘ Concerning 
Hats,” and their circular M-7r1. 

In the great Pacific Northwest, there has been a 
wonderful development in the wool,live-stock, grain, 
timber, flour and paper industries, and in exports to 
foreign ports. In these and other lines that section 
offers attractive business opportunities. The Ladd 
& Tilton Bank of Portland, Ore., which has been in 
successful operation for 61 years and in close touch 
with the enterprises of that region, is prepared to 
give information and reliable advice to all parties 
interested in the chances there offered. The bank 
has issued an interesting booklet, ‘‘ Know Portland 
and the Northwest,” 
charge to any applicant. 


Steel a (heering Business Barometer 


TEEL has long been regarded as the ba- 
rometer of business in this country. 
lhe prosperity of this basic industry is a 
measure of the general prosperity. And 
the United States Steel Corporation, by 
virtue of its preeminence in this field, is 
the barometer of the steel business. United 
States Steel’s condition is*largely judged 
ty the amount of unfilled orders on hand 
at the end of each month. While some 
deduction must be made for the recent in- 
ability to deliver products because of trans- 
portation difficulties, United States Steel’s 
showing of 11,118,468 tons of unfilled ton- 





est volume of book orders since 1917, and 
compares well with the highest record, 
12,183,083 tons in April, 1917. The un- 
filled orders of July 31 alone are sufficient 
to keep the plants in operation for eight 
months ahead, and undoubtedly new or- 
ders will continue to come in. United 
States Steel’s promising outlook is shared 
to a greater or less degree by the other steel 
companies. With one of its principal 
industries so flourishing, this country is 
very far from being in a bad way. 

The following table gives the United 
States Steel Corporation’s unfilled tonnage 
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Favelers—the. world over— 


find New England’s products | 
From the shops of London and : || 
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HiT ‘trade-mark of the Yankee” symbolizes | 
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| | | New England investments are backed | 
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DIAMONDS 
For a Few Cents a Day 


Diamond bargaine—123 pages of them. The greatest Four ehoies of 
published sent free fer your name and address. Your choice of 
f di it. Mo money 

afew centsaday. dT increase 


millong of dollars je sent upon reques: 
in value guaranteed. 1 Extra 6 per cent bonus 





down. Terms as low ae 
Write Today sVieetens Writs NOwebeena 
J.M.LYON & CO . 1 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y 













Advertising in Film Fun Pays 


As comments from our advertisers testify: 
“ Sales at very low cost.” 
“ Paid remarkably well.” 
“ A constant leader.” 


And many others—let us 
tell you more. 
Rate, 50 Cents a Line; $200 a Page. 
Published monthly by 
THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 









































nage on July 31, 1920, reveals a very | at the close of each month to date from and 
healthy state of affairs. This was the larg-| including 1916. | A Y R d a 
, in 
1920 1919 1918 1017 1016 re ou ea g 

January....... 9,285,441 6,684, 268 0,447,853 11,474,054 7,022,767 the amity, ire articles on the “ Moshun Pitcher’ industry now .Sppearing 
February 0,502,081 6,010,7§ 9,288,453 11,576,607 8 568,066 weekly in JUDGE? They are the sanest things in print concerning the gee 
+t pias 3 y ap = =a < vo a98 6 dh de and are written by the best informed man in the country connected with the 

aren. ......- 9,092,075 54430,572 9,059,404 SEy7at R48 9,331,001 business that controls the thought and emotions of 
ree 10,359,747 4,800,685 8,741,882 12,183,083 9.829.551 Jae 
MBM idiis rc-s'e 10,940,466 4,282,310 8,377,623 11,886,591 9,937,798 Ten Million People a Day 
JK diets 10,978,817 4,892,855 8,918,866 11,383,287 9,650,458 Wh: makes the movies? What makes ’em move? When do they tick? What 
Lc ere 11,118,468 on 661 8,883,801 10,844,164 9,593,502 are they doing—what have they done—what will they do—to Isadore and Silas, 
ee 6,109,103 8,750,042 10,407,040 9,660,357 not to mention you and me? 
September. . . 6,284,638 8,297,905 9,883,477 9.552,584 Read Lenso every week in “The Happy Medium”— 
October... . 6,472,668 8,353,203 9,009,675 10,015,260 JUDGE 
November. 7,128,330 8,124,663 8,807,106 11,058,542 
December...... 8,265,366 7;379)152 9,381,718 11,547,286! 
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California H-E Provides 
Sure Yield for Your Funds 

















valuable hydro-electric power. 
wealth and power are constant and dependable. Your 
funds applied to California H-E securities are assured 
of high yield and safety. 




















Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. 

Among the securities of CALIFORNIA H-E cor- 
porations for which Blyth, Witter & Co. act as fiscal 
agents are several yielding from 6.50 to 7.70 per cent. 
Ask any of our offices for Circular L 9 describing their 





Trust & Savings Bldg. 812 Second Av. Yeon Bidg. 








Whoever loves or has occasion to use a good story—and that means 
everybody— will swear by this collection of 


TheWorld’s Best Stories 


Contains 1341 Stories — Witty anecdotes, that strikingly illus- 

trate large truths, areoften more effect- 
Corkers Every One of ive than cold logic in winning an 
Them. Stories argument. Abraham Lincoln was 
Appropriate for 








famous for his humorous stories which 


| the at the Presidential race is too much of a 
drifting match. 


| The big Russian caidron of Bolshevism 
| is furiously boiling over and_ scalding 
| neighboring small nations. 

some 


as 


The automobile industry may, 
predict, yet siacken a bit, but its products 


divided into two parts, instead of three. It 
requires complete “gall,” however, for either 
part to assert that it is the whole. 


(Concluded 


ton why Cox had no other financial inter- 
| ests in the city. 





out of,” was the answer. “More than one 


The incorrigible sports are complaining | 


at various other times, in the street railway | 


explanation 

“He goes into nothing that | keep one in Marion, a few of us always 

— | he an’t control, or get a big money winning | footed the deficit at the end of the 
g 8 


bank here has repeatedly solicited him to | 


invest and become a director. 


, = The NMeltinge-Pot 
——S) 


Scientists are reported to be taking « 
keen interest in hunting for fossiis i) 
China. There should be a good maz 
“old fossils” in that backward land. 


Northampton, Mass., is a gieater di 
counter of coming events than even thi 
New York Stock Exchange, for it alread, 
foresees Coolidge in the White House. 


California possesses boundless basic wealth. This s will carry on as rapidly as ever. A cable dispatch announces that “terror 
wealth is fortified through the development of most in- | reigns in Limerick.’”” The shoe then is 
The sources of this Ireland differs from ancient Gaul in being | now on the other foot. For years thi 


limerick has been a terror in many lands 

Canadians are getting ready to enter th: 
next race for the America’s Cup, being 
from 


In California, the securities of established hydro- A kindly disposed correspondent writing | eager, apparently, to wrest Sir 
electric corporations are represented by a symbol for from Mexico City deciares that, even out- | Thomas the always-licked championship. 
sound investment—“CALIFORNIA H-FE.” It is a side of the cemeteries, there are millions of 
term applied by conservative investors from the quiet, peace-loving people in Mexico. Let the people think and smile ! 


Hardin ig and 4 ox in Business 


Jrom page 307) 


On the other hand, Harding was always a 


safety, yield ard convertibility. . : . é 

“¥ : and in the telephone companies of Dayton. | contributor to the support of the Marion 
BLYTH WITTER & co Since then he has disposed of all this stock | club, as he told me himself, although | 
: ; . except that in the Pure Oil Company, in | found that very few people, least of all the 
which he is a large stockholder and in| so-called “sports” in Marion, knew this. 

New York San Francisco . hit 2 | «6 . . 
61 Broadway Merchants Exchange Bldg. which the dividends are very high. It is good fora city to root tor a base 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 1 asked several prominent men in Day-| ball team of its own,” was Harding’s 


this backing; ‘‘so, to 


of 


season.’ 
From these facts one may deduce that 


Hardly an | Harding, to use a metaphor of physics, is an 


enterprise has started here that hasn’t so- | exemplar of static force, while Cox stands 


licited Jimmy Cox for a subscription. I} 
never knew one to succeed.”’ 

| In this connection the history the | 
| Dayton and Marion ball clubs became in- 
| teresting. In former years eac h hada club 
lin a minor league. As is often the case 
| neither ever made any money, but both 


of 


| were supported by the prominent citizens | 


for the dynamic. 

Things flow to Harding without con 
scious effort on his part and he has never 
sought a personal control. Through him, 
|impersonally, have been exercised the 
agencies both of conservation and of enter 
‘prise 

On the other hand Cox is ever aggres- 


All Occasions he used with telling effect. Nothing, of the respective localities out of city! sively alert, and ready, with intelligent 
Full of Wit in fact, strikes home like a first-class | pride and to stimulate the community | keenness, to take advantage of every op- 
ull © Kt, joke, and this collection of THE | spirit. Cox never contributed to the sup-| portunity and to convert it into the stuff 








WORLD’S BEST, as a business and 
social asset, will prove to be worth 
many times the price. 


The Cream of Wit and Humor 


ot the modern world has been collected by the 
Editors and Compilers of these 4 volumes. There 
is every variety of story and ioke—Irish, 
Italian, Darkey and Hebrew stories, illustrative of 
racial traits, and philosophical and human stories. These 
volumes are the concentrated essence of fun. There is enough 
humorous nourishment in them to last an average lifetime. 
In the collection are 


81 Stories That Cost Over $12,000 


These 81 


Humor and 
Philosophy 






Scotch, 


und in Cloth with Gold Stamping. Beautifully printed on 
juality. Frontispiece illustrations. 


fully b 


: ilies 
f excellent 
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pape 


Only a Small Edition Printed—and the Sets Won’t Last Long. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., “scisin:“* New York City 
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MAZING Bargains in Every piece of Jewelry, 
Diamonds and Watches at wholesale oriees, 


mail saves you 15% to 25%," 


Your Credit is Good 


ROYAL Diamonds carry a Guarantee 
Certificate with an exchange privilege 
at full purchase price. 


Royal Catalog Edition 191 Free 
Send today for our FREE 96-page catale 
showing in beautiful halftone a lhe aan 
hundreds of rare values in Diamonds, Watche 
andother jewelry. Libert ty Bonds accepted 
10°, diseount for cash. Get your copy now 
by addressing Dept. 191. 


ROYAL Diamonp & Watcu Go 


35 Maiden Lane ~ New York 


| 


Every pair guaranteed | 


Suspenders 


for comfort 





MADE AT SHIRLEY ETTS 





Our buying in large quantities and selling by 


DIAMOND, DELIGHT } 













port of the Dayton club, although person- 

ally an enthusiastic baseball fan, often 
| travelling to Cincinnati, two hours away, to 
|see a big league game. 


Concluded from page 


that spells success for him, but, in all of 
this success, the central and directing force 
must be Cox, else he does not enter the 
“ 


iISLS. 


290) 


Why Farming Does Kgt Pay 





a go at the cream jar on his own account. 
| In addition to these baffling conditions 

the farmer, who represents the biggest busi 
ness in the world, is left without any ade 
quate financial support. Today he cannot 
borrow a dollar from any bank in this 


not a recognized client like the merchant, 
manufacturer, and Stock broker. So he 
struggles along, beginning to ask himself 
some questions and gradually finding out 
what he needs and wants and will get no 
matter who stands in his way. 

Put in short and simple form the farmer 
| needs and must have the following read 
justments in order to do his work for the 
nation: 

A Federal Farm Loan Bank that will 
wa ‘be knocked to pieces by the politicians 
| and interests just when it becomes of some 
| real service to the farmer. 
| 2. A great nation-wide development of 
| cooperative buying and selling agencies for 





farm products and raw material such as| 


fertilizer, stock and machinery. 
Extension of the present valuable 
| work of the Federal department of agricul 
ture in cooperation with State governments. 
Federal control of those agencies 
Ww hic h stand between the farmer and the 


eet, 





| 


| 





ultimate consumer of food, so that th 
farmer will get a fair return upon his in 
vestment of capital, management and 
labor, without making the consurrer pay 
famine prices. 

5. Proper railroad facilities so that crops 


selected as Prize Stories in a unique Short Story Contest. > . : . 
Prize Stories are the best of 30,000 attempts to write a short story and Eastern country on his land. If he goes to} can be moved when and where they are 
are masterpieces of the short story art. the bank for work ing capital he gets a cold needed. 

1341 Stories—the Best Ever Told—4 Volumes Each 754x514 inches reception in the majority of cases. He is! 6. Federal aid in organizing the farm 


interests so that the individual farm er may 
be financed from time to time in his pro 
duction of crops just as the individual man 
ufacturer is financed by the banks. 
Federal and State aid in stabilizing 
the labor supply so that the city man who 
would do better on the farm can be sought 
out and sent where he wants to go and is so 


| badly needed. 


The farmer is a conservative. But when 
he starts to fight he develops a high speed 
and burns considerable fuel. He would 
rather stay on the farm and work than 
spend his time fussing over his rights. 

It will be good business for the two 
city families that he must feed besides his 
own to give a little time and thought to the 
farmer and his problems. Otherwise the) 
may soon be emulating the good old 
Mother Hubbard who, on arriving at the 
found a distressing lack of re 


cupboard, 
either for herself or her 


sources there, 
esteem ed dog. 








With acknowledgments to K. C. B. 


Here's how Joe's 
| fish story really started 


WE CLAMBERED down. 
. * + 
THROUGH HEAVY thickets. 


: : . 
AND WE rowed the boat. 


OUT TO a rocky ledge. 


ee ae 


ee iitesiae 


= ; 


Sd 


* * . 
WHERE BLACK bass hide, 
7 : * 
THEN JOE let out a roar, 
: : : 
FOR HIS cigar box. 
. * = 
HAD FISH lines in it. 
. o = 
INSTEAD OF smokes. 
I : : : 


AND HE refused with scorn, 


5. . o . 
e OUR CIGARETTES. 
’s o a * 
HE SAID they were not. 


® * * 
: EVEN FIT for bait. 


= - s 
HE’D HAVE a man’s smoke, 
it * 2 8 


OR NOTHING, 


Reine ce ne me nee 


———— 





ili 


= 5 ~ 
eal paaet 


eens 


a —— 
— 
¥ 


ses 


Is * : * 
AND FOR an hour. 


ap 


; 


\- * + s 
HE GOT nothing. 
' _ * : ' 
. NOT EVEN a bite. 
* 8 


e 
WHILE WE pulled ’em in. 


- seiaich pigs: © “ditocr Shae, 6 


wr 


. . . 
AT LAST he grunted. 


. * . 


“GIMME A cigarette.” 


+ + 


* 
AND IT just happened, 
i * * «& 
| HIS LUCK changed then, 
. * * 


SO NOW Joe swears. 


+ 


> : 
THAT THOSE cigarettes. 


. 7 
WERE SO blamed good. 


a jdt sig y 





ca * * 
HE BAITED a hook. 


. 


. : 
WITH ONE of them. 


. * 7 
AND ~~ o whale, ANY acigar smoker will agree that 
PARTICULAR FISH, he says. Chesterfields “satisfy.” They let 
you know you're smoking. And yet 


. ~ * 
HIMSELF AMONG them. they’re mild—mild and smooth. What’s 


* * » 


ARE JUST the sort. the secret? Just knowing how to blend 
choice Turkish and Domestic tobaccos 
—just right! 





. + +. 
THAT THEY satisfy, 
s* ¢ 8 











CIGARETTES 
KggetentiysriDstacee® 




















Take a Tip from the Cop! 


He sure does steer you right when 
he “Whistles”. 


You'll say it’s bottled goodness — 
boy, but it’s great. 








Here’s a hunch—head now for the 
nearest thirst emporium—when the 
clerk says “what’s yours”, 


WHISTLE 


ee. U.S, Pat. OF 











